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GHOSTS. 
Ghosts That Never Were Men. 


HERE is a general belief and always has been, that 
there are races of beings which are not men, and 
which are not the ghosts of living men, nor the 
ghosts of dead men. These beings are ghosts that 

never were men. They are referred to by various names: 
gods and half-gods, angels, devils, fairies, elves, spunkies, 
kelpies, brownies, nymphs, imps, hobgoblins, oreads, hyads,. 
dryads, naiads, nereids, fauns, satyrs, succubi, incubi, ele- 
mentals, gnomes, undines, sylphs, and salamanders. 

In earlier times, the belief in such beings was universal. 
Few doubted their existence. Today, in thickly populated 
places, these elemental beings exist for man in printed 
legends and story books only. Nurses and mothers, if they 
come from the country, still tell of them to the little ones, 
but Mother Goose rhymes have the preference. 

What has become of the spirits whom the North Amer- 
ican Indian believed to cause earthquakes, rains, storms, 
fires, and who peopled the forests, who rose from the lakes 
and the rivers, who danced over the waterfalls and sported 
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in the moonlight, who whispered in the winds, whose fiery 
shapes flashed in the red dawn or the track of the sinking 
sun? 

Where are the nymphs, the fauns, the satyrs, that played 
in the streams and groves of Hellas? They took part and 
had a place in the life of the people of those days. Today 
people do not know of these entities, except that in out-of- 
the-way places, in Scotland, Wales, Ireland, in the Carpath- 
ian ranges, they are said to exist. 

The alchemists of Arabia, France, England, Germany, 
wrote extensively about the four classes of elementals, the 
beings who peopled the occult elements of fire, air, water 
and earth. Some of the alchemists, Geber, Robert Fludd, 
Paracelsus, Thomas Vaughn, Roger Bacon, Khunrath, spoke 
of their acquaintance with these beings. 

The elemental beings are not to be uncovered by the 
scalpel of the anatomist. The magnifying glasses of the 
biologist will not open the way to their abode, nor will the 
test tube of the chemist reveal them, their doings, their 
realms, and rulers. The material views and thoughts of 
modern times have banished them from us, and us from them. 
The supercilious attitude of science toward all that is in- 
tangible, invisible, and without commercial value, puts a 
ban on any who would give attention and serious thought 
to the elemental races. Excommunication in the Middle 
Ages has today its parallel in the casting out of a heretic 
from the ranks of established university-dressed-and-fed 
teachers of science. To poets and artists, license is given 
to occupy themselves with these unrealities; it may be be- 
cause they are suffered to be fantastic. 

The teachers of modern science ridicule the lore about 
the elemental people. The fathers of modern science sat 
at the feet of Aristotle, who believed in the elemental races. 
Paracelsus and Von Helmont, the discoverers of important 
elements of modern chemistry, claimed to be able to com- 
mand some of the nature spirits. 

From the Greeks we have our philosophy, our art, the 
desire to shun the base, and our aspirations for virtue. It 
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is not becoming the learned to ridicule what was not a mere 
belief, but was looked upon as a fact by these Greeks. 

The subject of ghosts that never were men, will be 
treated here under two broad headings: first, their place 
in evolution, and their natures and doings; second, their 
relation to man. 

Matter is of many states, planes and worlds. The mat- 
ter of a world is again divided into many planes and degrees. 
The beings of a world are conscious of certain states of the 
matter of their own world, but not of all of the states of 
the matter of that world. The states of matter of which 
the beings of any world are conscious, are usually the grosser 
states only of the matter of that world. The matter of which: 
they are conscious is related to the matter of the bodies of. 
that world. To become conscious of other matter than that: 
of the kind of their bodies, their bodies must first be attuned. 
to the touch of that other matter. The beings of the phys- 
ical world are not conscious of the beings of the psychic 
world, nor of the beings of the mental world, nor of the be- 
ings of the spiritual world. Each of the worlds is of one: 
element, and that element is the matter of that world. 

The element of every one world is divided into various: 
states and planes. There is one primal element for that world,,. 
but that primal element is unknown to the beings of that 
world who are conscious only of the plane on which they act 
in their bodies. Our physical world is surrounded, pene- 
trated, supported, by the three other worlds, the psychic, 
mental, and spiritual. The elements of these worlds are 
earth, water, air, and fire. 

By these elements are not meant the earth we walk: 
on, the water we drink, the air we breathe, and the fire we 
see as flame. Within these phenomena is that by which 
the at-present unknown four elements may be known. 

The spiritual world is of the element of fire. The mani- 
fested universe begins and ends in this world. In it are 
included the three other manifested worlds. Fire is the 
spiritual element, the element of the spiritual world. Fire is. 
the Spirit. The world of Fire is the Eternal. In its pure 
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sphere the other worlds have their places, one within the 
other. In it there is no darkness, misery, death. Here all 
beings of the manifested worlds have their origin and end. 
Beginning and end are one in the Eternal, the Fire. The be- 
ginning is the passing out into the next world; the end is 
the return. There is an unmanifested side and a manifested 
side of the fire sphere. The fire of that world does not 
destroy, does not consume. It endows its beings with the 
fire, the true spirit, and immortalizes them. The matter in 
that world is latent or potential. The fire is the active force. 

Within the manifested part of the fire world, is the 
mental world. That world, the matter of which is life mat- 
ter, atomic matter, is the sphere of air. This air is not our 
physical atmosphere. It is the second element in the mani- 
fested universe, and at present unknown to physical investi- 
gators. Neither the matter nor the beings of the air sphere 
can be perceived by human senses. The air sphere and what 
is in it is perceived by the mind; hence it is called the mental 
world. Not all beings of the air element have mind. 
Whereas the sphere of fire was the Eternal, the mental world 
is the time world. Time has its origin in the mental world, 
which is in the manifested part of the Eternal. In this 
world the periods of the lives of all beings in the life world 
and in the two lower worlds are regulated. There is an un- 
manifested side and a manifested side of the sphere of air. 
In the mental world are no forms in the sense in which be- 
ings of sensuous perceptions perceive or know of forms. 
In the mental world are mental forms, not sensuous forms. 
The beings in the spiritual and mental worlds have not forms 
as we perceive forms; our perception of form being by mass, 
outline, and color. 

Within the manifested half of the sphere of air is the 
sphere of water, the psychic world. This is the world in 
which our five senses function. Of course, what is here 
called water is not the chemical compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen. Matter in this world is molecular. This is the 
world of forms, of shapes. The sphere of water is the world 
of sensations and emotions. The astral world is compre- 
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hended in this psychic world, but is not co-extensive with it. 
What is known as the astral world, is the downward or in- 
volutionary part of the manifested side of the psychic world. 
The sphere of the element of water has an unmanifested and 
a manifested side. 

Within the manifested side of the sphere of water is the 
sphere of earth. This sphere of earth is by no means our 
physical earth. The earth element or sphere of earth has 
its manifested and unmanifested sides. The manifested side 
of the sphere of earth is here called the physical world and 
has four planes, the solid, the liquid, the gaseous, and the 
fiery, as radiamt. There are three more planes of the sphere 
of earth, but they do not come within the range of our five 
senses, and these three planes of the unmanifested side of the 
sphere of earth are unperceived by us. 

To perceive objects on the three upper or unmanifested 
planes of the sphere of earth, man must have developed or 
have been endowed at birth with senses attuned to those 
three planes. Persons who see things, or hear or smell things 
that are not physical, generally suppose they perceive in 
the astral; but in fact, in most cases, they perceive on the 
unseen planes of the sphere of earth. 

The purpose of this outline is to make plain how the 
worlds in which the elemental beings are, reach into each 
other ; and to make plain how the sphere of earth comprises 
and is interpenetrated by the three other spheres. Each of 
the elements of the other three worlds is in contact with and 
acts through the sphere of earth. The four states of phys- 
ical matter, solid, fluid, airy, fiery, correspond to the four 


great spheres of the four occult elements, earth, water, air, 
fire. 


(To be continued.) 








‘THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 
By Baron L. Hellenbach. 


Translated from the German and Commented on 


By Eduard Herrmann. 


| ~ CHAPTER III. 
The Belief of the Nineteenth Century. 


ISTORY teaches us that good can only be acquired 
through excess of evil, and that the reason for this 
is to be found in the egotism of nations, dynasties, 
and individuals who, without regard for the welfare 

of others and future consequences, act always for their own 
momentary advantage. The difference in time, culture, and 
religion was never able to exert a perceivable influence or 
change on this state of affairs. The history of the Roman 
and French Republics, of the Asiatic despots and the Occi- 
dental Caesars, of the English, Turkish, German, and Rus- 
sian dynasties contains almost nothing but an uninterrupted 
chain of crimes and cruelties, of intrigues and corruption; 
the forms have now somewhat changed, but the nature of 
the thing remains the same. The people could then, as now, 
be restrained by force and punishments only. It must always 
have been that way, becauSe the founders of religion always, 
but vainly, tried to substitute a transcendental egotism for 
this inextinguishable terrestrial one, by promising dispropor- 
tionate rewards and punishments in another life. 

In spite of this, all the revealed and unrevealed religions 
have proven to be insufficient; probably because humanity 
was not convinced of the inner truth of those teachings and 
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of the infallibility of the prophets. A thief and murderer 
always hopes to escape punishment; if he were convinced 
that this is impossible it is not likely he would steal or murder. 
The future rewards and punishments did not even satisfy the 
believers, especially since the gods could be reconciled 
through offerings, and by mediation of the priests. 

It is true there are examples of unselfish patriotism on 
the throne as among the people, quite independent of religion 
and education. The Maid of Orleans, for instance, was free 
from ambition; she acted out of pure patriotism, for she 
wanted to return to her hut after the crowning of Charles 
VII., and when she was at the pinnacle of her glory. Unfor- 
tunately she was twice prevented from doing so, much 
against her will. Nero, the monster, received an excellent 
education. Henry the Fourth, who three times changed his 
belief, was kindly disposed, which proves that all is a matter 
of character and not so much of religious belief or outside 
influences. He who is firmly convinced of a future reward 
may commit a rash act when he is in passion, but he will try 
to lead a life in conformity with his belief. 

So far only the terrestrial consequences were deemed 
worthy of consideration. Egotism without regard to any- 
thing is called “the struggle for existence.” Heartless rob- 
bing and plundering of one nation by another is called “pa- 
triotism.” Violent acts, cunning, fraud, and in former times, 
murder also, committed by the political powers, is called 
“state policy.” The crimes committed by Christian and 
Mohammedan fanaticism are known everywhere; all was 
done in the interest of the churches. It would be wrong to 
attribute the softening of manners and customs to the in- 
fluence of religion, for the belief in its divine origin was in 
former times more general than now, and it cannot be 
denied that with the ever-growing scepticism, or in spite of 
it, we have become more and more humane and benevolent. 
Now, as in the past, religion is only for the populace; priests 
and statesmen never cared for it—so says history. 

Zoroaster, the oldest founder of a revealed religion 
known to us, personified good and evil in two godheads. 
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The useful and beautiful was the work of Ahuramasda, the 
harmful and bad was brought about by Angraminjus; the 
first must be cultivated, the second opposed. Zoroaster’s 
moral teaching was simple and beautiful, but few practised 
it, although he preached that a moral life enabled the soul 
to return to Ahuramasda, the greatest felicity, while the 
consequences of evil acts were terrible in this life as in the 
one to come. The history of the Bactrians and Persians 
proves that kindness and justice were not practised; the 
ruling powers probably neither believed in the existence nor 
in the revelation of Ahuramasda. 

The creed which Moses taught stands far behind that 
one of Zoroaster. Jehovah was a terrible god; but it must 
not be overlooked that Moses had to deal with a people 
which was so neglected and uncivilized that he deemed it 
necessary to keep the generation emigrating from Egypt, 
forty years in the desert, and to let it die out there, because 
he did not consider it able to conquer a country and found a 
State. Nobody can say that the Jewish belief of old had 
a very ennobling influence on its followers, although we find 
that six hundred years before Christ the Jewish law com- 
manded: “Thou shalt surely open thine hand unto thy 
brother, to the needy, and to the poor in thy land.” If 
neither the Assyrians, nor the Egyptians, nor the Romans 
have to say good things of the Jews, it is probably because 
they preferred to obey that other law, which is to be found in 
the same book: “When thou drawest near a citv to fight 
against it, and it will make no peace, but will war against 
you, then thou shalt besiege it; and when the Lord, thy 
God, delivereth it into thine hand, thou shalt smite every 
male thereof with the edge of the sword.’ Moses was, like 
Mohammed, more of a great law-giver than an inspired 
prophet. 

The teaching of the Brahmans is not much better. The 
reformation of the Indian religion, through Buddha, can be 
counted among the revealed religions, because Buddha 
affirmed to remember his former incarnations, which remem- 
brance enabled him to clearly recognize the nothingness and 
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worthlessness of life and to preach against the desire for it. 
The Brahmans misused their power just as did the priests of 
the Roman Catholic church, and Buddha occupies the same 
position in regard to the old Brahmanic belief as Luther does 
in regard to popery. But the egotism of the believers could 
not be diminished by the Buddhistic teaching, that only a 
perfectly unselfish devotion can free the soul from re- 
incarnation. 

Zoroaster’s, Moses’, and Buddha’s teachings are not to 
be blamed. The Christ has given a teaching of brotherly 
love; but what has the church made of it? The deeds of 
the sultans disappear when compared with the cruelties and 
arrogance of the popes; and if the belief could not influence 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, what was to be expected of the 
other believers? Buddha anc Jesus preached a religion of 
hope for those who suffered; but their promise of reward 
and future life was too weak a motive to destroy the egotism 
of man. Mohammed taught fatalism, and promised sensual 
joys to all who should fall in battle. He succeeded in 
creating a warlike, conquering nation, for in one hundred 
years the Arabs had conquered everything from the 
Euphrates to the Atlantic ocean, even Spain; but his moral 
teachings he did not even observe himself, much less his 
adherents. He was a very sensuous man who excused 
his outbursts of passion with a special permission from the 
holy Gabriel. Moses and Jesus he recognized as prophets; 
but of the Jews and Christians he rightly said that they did 
not keep and practise their teachings. 

In the eyes of the strictly monotheistic Mohammedans, 
the Christians, with their Holy Trinity, and saints, neces- 
sarily appeared to be heathens; and it cannot be denied that 
the belief of the Mohammedans was more rational than the 
mystic superstition of the Christians of those times. The 
first caliphs of the Arabs gave to the conquered warriors 
the choice between the Koran, equal rights, tribute, toler- 
ance, or death, while the Christian emperor Basilius robbed 
fifteen thousand Bulgars of their eyesight. A brilliant ex- 
ception was the much maligned Genghis Khan, who esteemed 
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all the priests of all the religions and gave them the same 
rights, although he himself believed in pure monotheism 
without any forms and rituals. He was the greatest monarch 
of all times, who treated the vanquished Chinese with rare 
moderation, and the cruelties committed later by the Mon- 
gols were the work of his successors and their generals. 

Spiritism, the newest religion, which acquired in ten 
years more adherents than the older religions in a century, 
does not seem to have reached its desired goal, because the 
revelations of mediums and somnambulists are not much 
different from those of dreamers. In dreams we sometimes 
find traces of a higher mode of perception which are of 
value to the student; the same is true in regard to the 
revelations of Spiritism, which are so plentiful and contra- 
dictory that almost every new medium causes a new sect 
to spring up. A beneficent influence of Spiritism has so far 
not been observed. Maybe that time will bring order and 
reason out of this chaos. 

What the old religions and their reformers could not do, 
namely, to overcome the egotism of men, was also too much 
for the philosophers. Nearly all of the philosophers believed 
in another life, and taught that our future condition de- 
pended on our present mode of life; they were consequently 
in accord with the priests, who, in addition, threatened with 
eternal punishment, and promised eternal reward. They 
appealed to the egotism of man, but all was in vain! 

Adherents of the different sects and religions almost 
always willingly sacrificed the future and eternal joys for 
present advantages, which can only be explained by the fact 
that no religious and philosophical system had that degree 
of certainty and evidence which is necessary to dissipate 
scepticism and to give a strong conviction. Education and 
usage produce a worthless formalism which is more or less 
observed, but which has nothing to do with the inner truth of 
the teaching; they also modify our manners. In so far 
religion may have had an ennobling influence, but the 
dogmas never were of any use, because they did not carry 
conviction; and the bad example of the more intelligent 
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classes of necessity had to undermine the belief of the 
masses. 

The interests of the churches and of the State made use 
of all the vices and crimes whenever they were convenient 
for them. The religion of the educated man of all times 
and all nations was in truth an eternally vacillating scep- 
ticism, somewhat modified by outward observance of the 
usual forms and usages. Scylla carried a picture of Apollon 
on his chest, and at the same time robbed the treasures of 
his holy temples; the bandit goes to mass before he executes 
his robberies; the highborn lady fasts on Good Friday and 
goes to church now and then because she does not want to 
lose all the chances with heaven—just as one plays in the 
lottery. This lack of certainty promotes the ethical develop- 
ment of our character because it makes virtue a real merit, 
but it also makes the struggle for existence so much harder. 
Scepticism finds an excuse in the great number of different 
teachings and metaphysical views. Kant was a thinker 
whom nobody will accuse of lack of knowledge and reason- 
ing power. His friend and biographer, Hasse, relates that 
Kant was three times asked about his opinion of life after 
death; once he said that he did not expect “anything def- 
inite;” another time that “he did not know what was 
coming,” and a third time he was in favor of “reincarnation.” 
If even a Kant did not know what was coming, one may be 
sure that the others did not know it either; but he did not 
deny the possibility that one day it might be known, and he 
even indicated how this greatest riddle of humanity may 
be solved.* 

If religion is destined to exert a really deciding influence 
on the actions of humanity, it must not remain a possible, 
probable, rational belief; it must become knowledge; it 
must be able to dissipate all scepticism; it must convince 
at least the more intelligent classes, because a long fight 
with the priestly hierarchy is to be expected. 

If we look for the kernel common to all religions, if we 
remove the dross which was added, in the course of time, by 





“Dreams of a Ghostseer,” and “Lectures on Metaphysic.” 
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priests and commentators, we find sentences which are in 
full accord with the views of great thinkers. If we point 
out of the teachings of Zoroaster, Buddha, Laotse, Confucius, 
Kapila, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Jesus, St. Paul, Ter- 
tullian, and the Neoplatonists and Kabbalists, that which is 
common to all, we get three distinct statements. 

(1) Man represents not the highest degree of evolution 
in the world; there are higher beings, even one highest being, 
possible. 

(2) The birth of man is not the beginning, and death is 
not the end of his existence. 

(3) The condition after death stands in close con- 
nection with our mode of life. 

This view appears as revelation, tradition, or as philo- 
sophical teaching, without any other proof; it was and still 
is the instinctive belief of humanity. The isolated opposition 
of materialism is the doubt; conviction is here just as im- 
possible, because the proof is lacking for materialism as well 
as for the religious teachings. 

If the assertion of our continued existence and of the 
consequences of our mode of life shall not remain a dead 
letter, like most of all religious teachings, then its truth has 
to be proven; for it is not yet a proof if the above assertions 
are found to be the inner kernel of all the important religious 
and philosophical systems. If this proof could be found, it 
would not be without great influence on the conditions of 
humanity. Education would change the vacillating belief 
into a firm conviction, because higher intelligence and 
greater understanding (which is so dangerous to the existing 
religions) enables men to judge for themselves. It makes a 
great difference to impart a belief to children which, with 
riper judgment, must grow paler and paler, until it finally 
dies out, or a belief which becomes stronger and stronger 
with growing reason and understanding. Everybody knows 
that Henry VIII. of England was an immoral, sanguinary 
tyrant, and it is also known why he founded the Anglican 
Church. Considering the great differences in the profession 
of faith and the emancipation of the more intelligent classes, 
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it is no wonder that masses of people cannot be longer held 
together by the authority of the priests. Only a generally 
acknowledged, rational, proven, not revealed religious 
teaching could exert a decisive influence. 

Europe is in such an unsettled state in regard to religion 
and metaphysics that a reaction must soon occur; the evil 
consequences of the want of a generally acknowledged and 
effective moral principle are to be seen everywhere. 

The question arises now, if and how a change can be 
brought about. It is a fact that the way which we have so 
far traveled does not lead to the desired end; the belief which 
is founded on a supposed revelation, or a divine will, on 
matter or force, on protoplasm or monads, does not suffice 
to explain the riddle of the world and of man. The progress 
of the natural sciences has done away with so many legends 
of the different beliefs that we may ask if there remains 
nothing left which is in harmony with the laws of nature and 
with experience. This is the way which leads to the dis- 
covery of statements, which are able to banish the doubt of 
the most important points in regard to human destiny and 
the future. The circle in which human hope and belief are 
moving will become smaller, but more distinct. 

Those readers who believe that there is little cause for 
my confident language in regard to this picture of the future, 
may not forget that it is much easier to infer from effects to 
causes, than to estimate the motives of human actions. The 
laws of organic and inorganic nature are more transparent 
and reliable than the laws of social movements. It is not 
impossible for Russia to discover great gold mines in the 
Ural, or to find a minister of finance like Colbert, or a general 
like Napoleon, who would retard progress for a century; but 
it is impossible that any substance or force takes rise out of 
nothing, or returns to nothingness; it is impossible that an 
effect can be without a cause. With this as a foundation and 
an uninterrupted series of observations, it is possible to pre- 
dict the belief of the coming centuries. This belief will do 
away with the seat of St. Peter, as well as that of the Dalai 
Lama and of the Kalif; more, the regeneration of our meta- 
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physical views will coincide with that of our social-political 
conditions, because the unavoidable collapse of the modern 
conception of the world must propagate greater knowledge 
among the masses and cause emancipation of the public 
opinion. 

My hope for a thorough reformation of our world phil- 
osophy taking place in the twentieth century is based on the 
fact that our scientific cognition of nature and metaphysics 
will be supplemented by sensuous perception, objective ex- 
perience of facts beyond our known laws of nature. 

That the objective experience can have only a relative 
validity for us is clear, because our cognition will forever be 
modified by our senses. If we, for instance, observe that 
somebody has a supersensuous and for us, incomprehensible 
faculty of perception, like Swedenborg, or the poet Zschokke, 
then this or any other mystical fact is an experience which 
stands in contradiction to the laws of nature as known by 
us. This fact neither belongs into the province of physics 
nor of metaphysics; if under metaphysics we understand, 
with Kant, that which lies outside of our experience. 

Kant distinguishes an outer and an inner experience; 
the first belonging to physics, the second to psychology, 
while metaphysics is “cognition a priori.” 

If we accept this classification then we have to insert 
what Zoellner calls “transcendental physics,’ which em- 
braces all the psychic activities attributed to the “psychic 
force,” as Sergeant Knox and Professor Crookes termed it, 
or to Aksakow’s Animism, or to Spiritism and to the general 
phenomena of mediumship. 

It is significant that the German thinkers, Kant and 
Schopenhauer, laid such great stress on facts which are 
ignored, suppressed, and opposed by the diis minorum gen- 
tium; they undoubtedly recognized the importance attach- 
ing to them.” And the importance is great indeed when the 
teaching of Jesus has, after nineteen hundred years, not been 
able to diminish the egotism of humanity; when not one of 
all the many philosophical systems and dogmatic beliefs has 
convinced the nations of the earth that brotherhood is the 
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law of nature, which conditions all happiness and true pro- 
gress. Who believes still in the immortality of the soul, or 
in the dogma of a punishing and rewarding God? One need 
only read the ecclesiastical history to get the conviction that 
the churches were always anxious for one thing only; to 
erect the well-being of their hierarchy on the ruin of the 
general interests. 

That the materialistic view must, of necessity, lead to 
the grossest egotism has already been mentioned, and the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer and Hartman is directly opposed 
to all human progress, because it stipulates the negation 
of the will to live, as a necessary postulate. 

The solidarity of humanity is not recognized by our 
ministers, our representatives of the people, nor by our 
Journalists. Many of them are full of prejudices and ever 
ready to sacrifice the well-being of the community to their 
own selfish interests. 

Such is the belief of the nineteenth century. Who will 
deny that we need another philosophy, a higher teaching, 
which is able to point to the terrible consequences which the 
scrupulous egotism must, of necessity, bring upon hu- 
manity? The belief of the twentieth century must be based 
on a higher knowledge; it must rest firmly on the known 
laws of physical nature and on the laws of the immortal soul; 
which laws will be fully known by future humanity. 

“Daily, thousands of beings are pushing into terrestrial 
existence and hourly a few thousand pay this entry into 
physical life with death. Taken all together, this one life 
is a very passive business, as acknowledged by all the great 
philosophers and founders of religions. For the majority of 
human beings, life is far from happy, and for the minority 
it is simply unbearable. Why, then, this thronging into life? 
Even if its conditions should improve with time, why should 
billions of men be sacrificed in order to prepare a question- 
able better existence for coming generations? Is there an 
answer to these portentous questions; an answer which is 
possible, probable, reasonable, and which can give us some 
certainty, some new hope? 
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There is an answer which fulfills all these conditions; 
which removes all doubts and which is not based on revela- 
tion or fiction, but simply on logical conclusions. I prefer to 
confess my ignorance if I cannot give a reasonable answer, 
instead of inventing a metaphysical system which has all the 
explanations of the phenomenal world ready beforehand, as 
is done by modern naturalists and philosophers. All that is 
offered here rests on a firm foundation, and it suffices to 
answer the questions mentioned above. Plenty of doubts 
and unsolved questions will always remain, but one thing 
stands above every doubt, and that is the passing state of 
our life on earth and the continuation of our individual de- 
velopment!” To make individual development possible, the 
struggle for existence has to take on milder forms, and 
human endeavors must be directed into higher paths—which 
can only be done by practical brotherhood and by a teaching 
which makes it certain that terrestrial life is only one phase 
in the immortal life of the soul. 


(To be contmued.) 


























THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 
By Maris Herrington Billings 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BEACON LIGHTS. 


HE warm sunlight filtered in through the half drawn velar- 

ium of the sumptuous atrium of the Villa Ostorius, and 

the soft splash of the dripping fountain was the only sound that 

Regina heard as she paced the floor, awaiting the coming of 

Flavia, to whom she could pour out her woes. When that dame 

arrived, she was full of sympathy for the hardships Regina had 
to enalure. 

“By the Gods, ’twas a shame to send Ricardus to those far-off 
hills. Ostorius was the one to have gone in command of the 
Legion; but nay, Ostorius stays in Uriconium, while Ricardus, 
who is a stranger to the warfare of these fierce natives, is in 
charge of the troops.” 

“May Jupiter and Mars be with him, and grant him suc- 
cess,” said Flavia. “Hast thou made any impression, Regina, 
now the slave has gone?” 

“Nay, he hath a heart of stone. I managed to sprinkle some 
of the love charm on his meat, and wouldst thou believe it, 
Flavia, twas a roast quail, and he sent it away without touching 
it; and I am sure that black Nubian devil of Ostorius has eaten 
= 

Flavia leaned back and laughed merrily. “Of a truth they 
will think thou art up to the tricks of Valeria Messalina.”’ 


*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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But Regina frowned at her levity. “If Ostorius had done 
his duty, Ricardus would have been left in charge of the garri- 
son.” 

“Methinks, Regina, that the victorious Ricardus will not 
allow his glance to fall on thy fair face until thou dost wear the 
purple segmantum* and the wreath of cypress. A divorce will 
ngt answer. I saw him on the Watling Street the day the troops 
departed. His face wore such a doleful look I thought thou 
hadst given him the philtre and that he was love-sick. He was 
very pale, with dark shadows beneath his eyes. I told Octavia 
he must have lost his best friend, therefore, the sooner thou dost 
give thy lord and master a loving caress, the better chance thou 
wilt have when the Legion returns. When thy lord has taken 
his departure for the realms of Pluto, then, and not till then, wilt 
thou win the man of thy choice. 

“Perhaps thou art right, Flavia,” said Regina, and they 
laughed softly. 

If they had not been so absorbed in themselves, they would 
have seen a shapely white hand grasp the curtain that divided the 
atrium from the triclinium. At the sound of Flavia’s high- 
pitched tones the hand was silently withdrawn, and Ostorius lis- 
tened with a white set face to the plot which these two fair 
women were concocting to deprive him of his life. He made his 
way back to his sanctum, and threw himself on a couch. His 
whole attitude was one of extreme despair. He bowed his head 
in grief, his faith in women utterly destroyed and broken. To 
think that the fair young creature whom he had made his wife, 
and whom he had worshipped with an idolatrous love, could 
thus calmly contemplate his death! A grim smile came to his 
lips as he ordered his chariot and left the villa. Toward even- 
ing he returned, and went straight to the cubiculum of his beau- 
tiful wife. 

Regina greeted him with a smile, and would have ap- 
proached him, but he kept at a safe distance and said, “Thou 
art looking pale, Regina, I will order thee a draught of wine. 
Syra,” he called to his Nubian slave, “bring me the wine from 
my sanctum.” 

When the slave returned, bearing the golden vase, Ostorius 
himself poured it into the goblet. Regina looked askance at this 
attention, for Ostorius was not wont to thrust attentions upon 





*The badge of widowhood. 
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her. As he handed it to her, she noted the queer look in his 
eyes. She laid it down, saying carelessly, “I do not think I need 
it. I will not take it now.” 

‘I command thee to drink, my pretty one,” he said, softly.. 
“What! Dost thou fear poison? From me, Regina, who loves 
thee so dearly? My lily blossom, sweetest flower that grows, 
thy conscience knows that thy mind is like the petal of the white 
lily; no black thoughts could soil its purity. Thy dear love is 
all mine, and thou dost love thy mate as the cooing dove. Drink, 
as thou lovest me, drink.” 

Regina was now afraid, and began to tremble. Ostorius 
held the goblet out to her, and she was forced, under his com- 
pelling gaze to drink. She noted that it tasted rather acid, and 
she felt giddy and stumbled towards a couch. Ostorius bent 
over her and said, “Now, thou beautiful friend suffer the tor- 
tures of the damned for a brief space. I heard thy talk with 
Flavia in the Atrium this morning.” | 

“And thou hast poisoned me!” she gasped. 

Ostorius laughed. “If thou thinkest that thou deservest 
such a fate, be sure it will be meted out to thee,” and bowing to’ 
her prostrate form he left the room. 

Regina felt everything begin to grow dark. Her head felt 
heavy as lead, and her body was numb; yet her brain was active, 
and for two hours she suffered the most awful horrors, waiting 
for death to come and relieve her misery. At last she sank down, : 
down, into a dark fathomless abyss of blackness, and knew no 
more. | 

About the tenth hour Ostorius entered the cubiculum and 
gazed long at the silent figure. He bent over her and carefully 
removed her ornaments one by one, including her rings and the 
dull gold Egyptian bracelet. He did not know which piece of 
jewelry contained the poison, but he was quite sure it was one of 
the pet trinkets with which she was wont to adorn her person. 
Then he called Syra, and gave his orders in a tense voice. Regina 
was wrapped in a dark mantle, and taken to a barge on the river 
Severn. Ostorius himself escorted the litter that bore her uncon-’ 
scious form. The barge was then rowed down to the coast, and 
at the mouth of the Severn the sleeping form was transferred to 
a galley bound for Rome. 

When Regina regained her senses she found herself on the 


open sea, with the blue water rippling against the sides of the low, 
cumbrous vessel. 
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Crispus, the Commander, handed her a scroll on which she 
read: : 

“Thy brilliant intellect is needeu at the Court of Rome, 
where thy cousin Agrippina will, without doubt, find use for thy 
special talents. The climate of Britain never agreed with thy 
constitution. Henceforth, thou art free to devote thy life to 
furthering the aspirations of the empress. Thou art a snake in 
human form; and hereby I divorce thee. Consider thyself free 
to kill the next fool who shall be caught by thy bright eyes.” 

P. Ostorius Scapula. 

Regina shrugged her shoulders, saying, with a laugh, “If the 
old fool ever comes to Rome I'll owe him something for the agony 
he made me suffer.” 

The vessel bearing Regina to Rome made slow headway 
crossing the channel, owing to heavy gales; but Crispus was an 
able commander, and knew how to sail his cumbrous vessel. He 
was a man of few words, with a frank, open countenance, with 
white hairs that commanded respect. His sole object in life was 
to obey Ostorius and safely convey Regina to Rome; so he poured 
numerous libations to Neptune, imploring that God to send him 
favorable winds and enable him to reach Rome in safety. 

As for Regina, she cared not a whit what Crispus thought 
of her; but she deplored his taciturnity, which left her nothing 
to do but watch the ever-changing sea, as the dark, low vessel 
plowed her way across the foam. Regina was cheered by the 
glad thought that every day brought her nearer her beloved 
Rome. She was well aware that her dower of great beauty and 
fascination, which had been buried in Uriconium, would make her 
a power in that wonderful city. There she would shine, a bright, 
particular star in that high sphere to which her rank and birth 
entitled her. 

Before her lay great possibilities. The Emperor Claudius 
was in his dotage. He was considered only half-witted by his 
contemporaries. He was called weak-minded because he preferred 
to spend the sunny days in his librarium than rule turbulent Rome. 
He was a great scholar, and had written the History of Rome in 
forty-three volumes. He considered this infinitely better than 
wrangling over abstruse questions in the Senate. 

For years he had been a private tutor, with no idea of ascend- 
ing the throne, and was by nature timid and good-natured. When 
Caligula was assassinated, he had been hiding behind some cur- 
tains, trembling with fear, and was dragged forth by the preto- 
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rians. This body of men numbered six thousand in Rome, and 


had the power to enforce their demands that the old man be made 


Emperor ; so, much to his own surprise, Claudius heard the Senate 
proclaim him Emperor and Ruler of Rome. He was fifty years 
of age, and had been married for two years to Agrippina, a widow 
with one son, named Domitius. She was a proud and haughty 
woman, who grasped the reins of power with a frm hand, that 
she might indulge her insatiable avarice, her boundless ambition, 
and her unparalleled cruelty. She not only ruled poor Claudius, 
but the Empire as well. From the moment he donned the ame- 
thyst robes, his life was forfeited, for she determined that none 
but her son Domitius should sit in the chair of state. 

Agrippina was the foremost suffragette of her time. She 
allowed no man to take precedence of her. She insisted upon 
appearing beside Claudius in the Senate, sitting on the right hand 
of the throne on all momentous occasions, and, during public 
ceremonies, she took the lead. She it was who gave audience to 
ambassadors and foreign princes, and she also took a hand in the 
administration of justice. 

She was a crafty and designing woman, and all that stood 
between her son and the throne was the young son of Claudius, 
a pale, dreamy-eyed boy of twelve, who inherited his father’s 
tendencies. He cared only for peace and study, and his chief 
delight was attending the schools of philosophy, or listening to 
some brilliant orator. His highest ambition was that some day 
he might mount the rostrum himself. He rebelled with all his 
puny strength when they tried to make a Spartan of him and 
train him as a Roman. He shuddered at the thought of pain, 
and sickened at the sight of blood. He was naturally delicate, 
and it was not his fault if his flabby muscles failed to hold in 
check the fiery steeds given him to drive on the concourse. 
Claudius did his best to harden his only son, but he saw that he 
was not made of the material to make a ruler for Rome. He 
lacked force of will like himself, and few were the men that ever 
lived capable of holding the reins of power over the Empire, and 
few indeed with sufficient strength to govern without abusing 
that power; for Rome was demoralized in more ways than one. 
So all Claudius could do was to pray that the Gods would pre- 
serve the boy, or take him to themselves. Agrippina made no 
secret of the fact that she hated and despised the pale lad who 
stood like a specter before the throne of the Caesars. 

By skillful insinuations, she made Claudius believe that Bri- 
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tanicus looked more like Narcissus than his mother, Valeria Mes- 
- salina, whom he strongly resembled, and that patrician blood 
never cringed and trembled as did his. This, she argued, plainly 
‘ denoted the plebeian strain. Under this influence, she persuaded 
Claudius to disinherit the boy and adopt Domitius as his heir, 
thus signing his own death warrant as well as that of his young 
: son. In that way, she gave to history one of the greatest monsters 
and tyrants the world has ever known. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONQUEST OF CARADOC. 


ICARDUS rode from Uriconium that summer morning 

at the head of the Seventh Legion. In their glittering 
- armor, with golden eagles and flying pennons, they crossed the 
Severn, and made their way to the distant mountains, where 
Caradoc lay strongly entrenched. His position was well fortified. 
At the base of the mountain ran a wide but shallow river. This 
had been thickly planted with sharp pointed stakes so that when 
the Roman cavalry should plunge in, the stakes would rip open 
the horses. But nothing daunted that brave Legion. On came 
the Roman cavalry, like a black cloud, led by their indomitable 
leader. He waved his battle-axe on high, and bade the men fellow 
’ him up the steep and rocky path; but Sylvanus noted that the 
horses were being wounded as they plunged into the river and 
that their blood was turning its waters to a crimson flood, and 
« said, “Stay, Ricardus; thou hadst best call a halt. Leave the 
horses in the shelter of yonder thicket, and climb the accursed 
hill on foot. We have the Welsh lion at bay now and can throw 
out skirmish lines and hem him in. His sun hath set, Ricardus, 
for he is caught, like a hare, in his own trap.” 

“After all, Sylvanus, I hear he is a brave man’’, said Ricardus, 
“and I hate to see a valiant man in chains. He hath fought eight 
long years for this little corner of the earth. Methinks Rome, in 
all her might, could well spare him his freedom to live.” 

“What cares Caesar for his people or him? He hath dis- 
puted every inch of ground we have gained; and he hath to 
learn to his sorrow that Rome is Mistress of the World.” 
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“But he will die fighting for his country, as many of us may 
do to-day.” 

“Wilt thou give the order for the assault, or shall Ir If 
we can ward off these accursed arrows, we can reach the top and 
the day will be won.” 

“Aye, thou hast spoken truly, Sylvanus. I will lead the way. 
On, on, my men!” he shouted, “Advance for the everlasting 
glory of Rome. Let us win the top of yonder hill.” 

Off went Ricardus, holding his shield as a cover against the 
descending arrows, and his example was followed by his men. 
Over the rough stones and rocks he went, with a free and easy 
grace, lightly vaulting from rock to rock. Showers of arrows 
fell rattling on the upturned shields, and many a well aimed 
shaft pierced breast-plate and helm, for the desperate archers 
overhead were adepts at stringing the long bow, and they pulled 
them to some purpose as the wild cheers of the rapidly advancing 
Romans rang in their ears. 

The Welsh were nimble as goats. Caradoc had posted some 
of his forces on the steep ascent, and soon the Cymry were 
fighting hand to hand with the enemy. Higher and higher climbed 
the Romans, presenting a solid line of shields to the foe, and using 
their javelins with great effect, each foot of the way savagely 
fought by its noble defenders. 

The carnage was fearful. The hillside was covered with 
the dead, some of whom rolled down to the stream below, which 
carried on its flowing bosom many a sad memento of the battle. 
The defenders, seeing that the Romans were gaining ground, 
hurled down the loose stones of the ramparts and ran to meet 
the coming foe. 

Animated by their undying love of home and country, they 
flung themselves headlong on the advancing line of steel; but the 
skin-clad Welshmen were not a match for the mail-clad Romans, 
who ran the Cymry through the body with their pointed javelins. 
Still, on they came, yelling like frenzied madmen, bounding over 
the bodies of their fallen comrades until they, too, fell pierced by 
many a wound and the grey rocks were littered with the dead 
and dying. 

They had been urged on to deeds of heroism and deathless 
courage by the white-clad Druids who in their war-songs taught 
them that souls did not perish, but passed after death to other 
lives; so the men cast away all fear of death and rushed vr- 
daunted on the gleaming steel. 
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The blue banner of Caradoc, with its red gold dragon, 
flashed in the sunny noon; but in the dying light of day Ricardus 
planted the Golden Eagle on the summit of Caer Caradoc. 

There was a wild mingling of the foes as they met on that 
limited space. Ricardus seemed to bear a charmed life; and 
standing near the great white standard, with its golden initial 
of the Emperor, he wielded his battle-axe with no small effect. 
All round him lay the slain as he stood in the centre of a strug- 
gling mass of soldiers, stubbornly fighting for the planting of 
the standard that proclaimed the victory of Rome. 

Ricardus now made for the dark-eyed man with the golden 
fillet round his head, to take him prisoner; but the Welsh, with 
a wild yell, rallied round their chief. Every man threw himself 
in front of Caradoc, and they so surrounded him that he seemed 
to vanish into thin air; his escape being rendered less difficult 
by Taliesin, who snatched the golden fillet from his head. All 
was now confusion. At a given signal the Welsh turned and 
fled, leaving the wounded to the mercy of the Romans. Pell, 
mell, down the ravine, and through the thorny thickets, they 
rushed, as the Roman legionaries glittering in brass and scarlet, 
won the summit of Caer Caradoc. 

The two brothers of Caradoc were badly wounded, and were 
taken prisoners, but when Ricardus learned who they were, he 
had them treated with every kindness and consideration due their 
rank. 

When Caradoc made his escape, he ran like a deer down the 
mountain path through the thick undergrowth, for more than a 
mile, and was joined by a few devoted followers. They crawled 
into a small cave, known only to themselves, and waited until 
they heard the trumpet sound the slumber signal in the Roman 
camp before they ventured out. It had been decided that the 
band should separate, and that Caradoc should seek refuge with 
Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, who he had known in his 
youth, and who, he was sure, would aid and befriend him now 
until his scattered forces could rally round him; for his faithful 
followers would rally to the blue banner of Wales until every 
one was cold in death defending it. 

In a drizzling mist Caradoc made his way to Ellesmere, and 
skirting the lake, on through the fens, coppice and dingle. By 
day he hid in the fern brakes, and at night slept beneath the 
tangle of oak and hazel bushes. At Chester he secured a stout 
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mountain pony and came to Caer Efroc, near Eboracum* to 
the great Stone Tower where dwelt Cartismandua. 

When the queen of the Brigantes heard who craved admis- 
sion at her gates, she smiled, and went to meet him. 

“So, thou hast come at last to ask of me a favor? Thou 
art not aware, Caradoc, that I had been waiting for years for thee 
to cross my threshold.” 

“Nay, Oh Queen; I did not dream that thou didst bear me 
in mind”, said Caradoc, somewhat surprised. 

“Then learn, Caradoc, that there are some things and some 
people a woman never forgets’’, she said with a cruel smile. 

The Queen ordered her retainers to lay a meal before the 
famished chief, and when he had supped Cartismandua came in 
herself and brought him wine in a stone vessel. He drank to 
her health, at her laughing command; and soon after a serving- 
man led him to a stone walled chamber, and he was glad to lay 
himself down on a bed of clean rushes laid upon the earth floor, 
with a wolf-skin for a covering. He fell into a deep sleep, and 
when he awoke he found himself loaded with heavy chains, his 
feet hobbled, and his wrists manacled. 

“What treachery is this?” he demanded of the guard, who 
paced before his door. In answer Cartismandua swept into the 
room, her black eyes flashing with fire. “So thou wouldst know 
the reason of thy plight, Oh Caradoc? Thou hast forgotten; but 
not I’’, and she laughed. “Dost thou remember when we were 
youth and maid? We walked on the hills together. Hast thou 
forgotten the value of Llangollen, and the sweet love words thou 
didst coo in mine ear, until the yellow-haired Glwadys came 
between us? Thou didst choose her for thy bride, and thou 
didst laugh at me when I told thee how I loved thee Caradoc, 
handsome stripling that thou wast. Dost thou remember flinging 
me aside at sight of Glwadys, and laughing in my face? That 
laugh still echoes through the years. I swore to be revenged, and 
bided my time; and now it has come. I am going to deliver 
thee into the hands of the Romans; and thou, the proudest of 
Welsh princes, shalt walk at the tail of their gilded chariots, 
before thou art thrown to the wild beasts.” 

She threw up her hands and laughed wildly. 

“Hast thou no pity within thy breast, woman? No heart?” 
said Caradoc. 


*Y ork. 
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“Thou didst tear it out in the long ago”, said she. 

“Turn me loose, Cartismandua. Let me fight my way back 
to Snowdon. Do not yield me up like a trussed fowl. For the 
honor of Wales, I pray thee let me go.” 

“Nay, I have waited and longed for this one hour of my 
life, and now the triumph is mine, mine!” she screamed. “Even 
now I have sent to Eboracum for a centurian to lead thee to 
the commander of the Seventh Legion who is not far away.” 

Caradoc turned his face to the wall and said never a word. 
The centurian soon arrived with ten soldiers, and the Welsh 
Chieftain was delivered to him, and was then taken to Shropshire 
and brought before Ricardus. 

When the patrician saw the noble countenance of Caradoc 
it reminded him in a vague way of Nesta, the girl he loved; and 
a wave of pity surged through his heart for the fallen chief, who 
stood so proudly before him. 

“Thou art a brave man, Caractacus, and thou didst make a 
gallant stand for thy rights; but thou must make obeisance to 
the throne of Caesar, for in this world Might stands for Right”, 
said Ricardus, sadly; “and the sooner we learn our lesson the 
better. If I have thy chains removed, which I like not to see 
upon a brave man, wilt thou give me thy word of honor not to 
try to escape? Thou hast been delivered to us at the hands of 
a disappointed woman, they tell me; and I feel for thee, for I 
think, in fair fight, *twere many a long day ere thou wouldst 
stand in chains before us.” 

‘Noble Commander, thou hast my word, that of a Welsh 
chieftain, which shall never be broken to friend or foe, for I 
desire to go with thee to Uriconium. After that trust me not, 
for I shall make every effort to join my followers in the hills.” 

“And why only to Uriconium ?” 

“Because I would risk my life to see my Nesta; to have my 
faith in womankind restored.” 

“Nesta, the harpist of Ostorius?” said Ricardus softly. 

“Aye, the same comely maid.” 

Over the face of Ricardus came a look of determination. 
He called an armorer, and ordered him to remove the chains of 
Caradoc; and henceforth he treated him more as a friend than 
a prisoner, showing him every consideration and kindness; but 
he did not tell Caradoc that he doubted he would find his daughter 
at Uriconium. When they came in sight of the station, Ricardus 
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left Caradoc with a guard of soldiers, and proceeded to the villa 
of Ostorius, where he found a sad and heavy-hearted man. 

“Wouldst thou, Ostorius, care for the Triumph Claudius 
hath promised to the one who captured Caractacus °” 

A light came into the eyes of Ostorius. “A Triumph, 
Ricardus, is the greatest honor a soldier may desire; but as well 
try to capture a weasel asleep as Caractacus. He is too wary 
a bird to be caught; so I doubt that I will ever win the Triumph.” 

“Tf thou wilt promise to deliver a scroll to Claudius from me, 
on the day thou arrivest in Rome, the Triumph shall be thine. | 
promise to deliver Caractacus into thy hands on one condition, 
that thou wilt treat him as a captive king and a noble prisoner 
of war.” 

“Thou must have weighty reasons for foregoing a Triumph 
thyself, Ricardus. ’Tis the greatest honor life holds for the 
Roman soldier.” 

“Aye, Ostorius, ‘tis the old story; the love of a fair woman 
holds me back. I love thine absent harpist, and I will stay in 
Britain until I find her; and I could not lead the father of the 
woman I love as a chained captive through the streets of Rome.” 

“Mark me, Ricardus; thou art throwing away the gold for 
the dross. Once I thought as thou dost; but there is no woman 
on earth worth the honor and glory of a Triumph. They will 
all repay thee with treachery”, he said bitterly. “But how didst 
thou capture the Welsh lion ?” 

“Through the very thing thou hast just mentioned, a woman’s 
treachery.” 

When Ricardus had told the tale, the heart of Ostorius went 
out in pity for the prisoner, and he readily gave promise to treat 
him with all due deference; for he had his entire sympathy. 

The heart of Caradoc was sore within him when he found 
that Nesta was gone, but he listened to the story of the runaways 
with a calm face, deeming her safe in Caer Leon long ere this. 


CHAPTER X. 
LirE AMONG THE DrRuIbs. 


HE rosy dawn had scarcely shot her golden gleams over the 
land, when down a grassy glade of the forest, sparkling 

with the morning dew, came a number of young men, led by a 
venerable old man with a long white beard and snowy locks. A 
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wreath of oak leaves encircled his head; he wore a white robe, 
and around his waist a red sash; on his neck was a collar of gold, 
crescent shaped, from which hung a lunette of blue glass, which 
represented the ark or sacred boat. This was Merion, the Druid 
priest, expounding to his scholars the sacred mysteries of the 
Druidic Order. 

“Thou knowest, my sons,” he said in a mellow voice, “that 
Britain is the original home of Druidism. We are the ministers 
of sacred things, and the young are sent to us for instruction in 
our religion. The Druids are held by all in the highest reverence 
and esteem, for among all the religions of to-day we, and we 
alone, know the truth of the old hidden religion, that of the true 
Unnameable God. 

“We do not think it right to commit these sacred things to 
writing, although we can write in Latin and in Greek; hence, the 
necessity of your learning by heart, verse after verse of our 
mystic lore. Our life is made easy, for we are exempt from 
taxes; we are not expected to take part in warfare; hence we are 
free from all public burdens; but ye have much to learn and no 
idle moments to lose, for ye must know how to cure the sick, and 
stricken in mind; ye must know how to make salves for wounds 
and physic for pain, and become skilful in compounding the herbs 
which Nature has given for the benefit of mankind. Ye must 
know the three deadly wounds at sight; the cloven skull, the open 
viscera, and the punctured lung. 

“The Romans are overrunning our beloved land; they are 
masters and tryants of the greater part of Britain, but they are 
masters of the world as well; yet we Druids will keep the flame 
burning; our bards shall keep the language alive; nor shall any 
nations but the Cymry rise from their graves in this corner of the 
earth, for ‘tis an old saying that Wales will always be Wales, 
and the Welsh will live here till the end of time, while other 
nations will come and go. 

“The Romans will leave us to our old faith; but in years to 
come that faith will suffer, and year by year its adherents will 
grow fewer, until at last it will die out. So it behooves each and 
every one of you to be faithful to his trust. Our religion differs 
from that of the Ovytes as light from darkness; so keep your 
lives pure and holy. Our religion is the Doctrine of Good, the 
Ovyte that of Evil. By good conduct and blameless life each 
one may aspire to the chair of the Arch Druid. Remember 
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always that death holds no terror for us; souls do not perish, but 
after death and dissolution we pass on into other bodies. Cast 
all fear from your hearts, be brave and courageous, and strive 
ever to teach the young. So shall ye keep our faith alive. 

“As the sun is now risen and we have reached the temple, 
let us proceed to worship.” 

On the top of a high hill was a flat space, on which was set 
a ring of twelve huge monoliths, which represented the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. In the centre stood the Logan or rocking 
stone, so balanced that a child could move it with ease. This was 
the throne on which the High Priest was accustomed to stand, 
with staff in hand, observing the position of the Sun, and declaring 
the solstices, summer and winter; hence they were called sun 
worshippers. 

“Now”, said Merion, “bring me the twigs of divination, and 
lay them on the altar.” 

These twigs were of hazel, and were thrown from the hands 
haphazard. From the direction in which they lay, the priest 
would read his augury. Raising his hands to the sky, Merion sang 
in a melodious voice a strange chant or invocation. The young 
men, clustered around, responded in a pleasing monotone; and 
all things seemed to swell the song of earth’s thanksgiving for 
the light of heaven. 

Who can say what visions of the unknown God filled the 
heart of Merion, as he stood thus with face upraised to the 
summer sky, and offered the morning orisons according to the 
form hallowed by his order for ages past. 

The service over, he dismissed his class with a wave of his 
hand, and walked through the golden gloom of the forest to a 
small clearing, overlooking the bay. With some curiosity he 
watched a hump-backed dwarf, climbing the rugged cliff with 
difficulty, and bearing on his shoulder a strange burden. 





Through the long night the coracle, in which Nesta lay, 
breasted the white-capped waves. The rising sun peeped above 
the horizon, its rosy gleams turned the mist into a veil of gold, 
and the light sparkled on the dancing waves, that seemed never 
to have known mist and fog. The wind swept the coracle with 
its motionless burden toward the shore, where rose a high cliff of 
grey rock, which shone vividly against the dark green of its 
forest-clad summit. Below lay a shingly beach, on which the 
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creasted waves were dashing themselves against the base of the 
cliff, and the white foam was falling in showers of spray back 
to the green sea. 

A giant wave carried the coracle inshore and dashed it 
against the face of the cliff, throwing the girl high up on the 
shingle, and as the tide was on the turn, she was soon left beyond 
reach of the water. She had not been lying there long, when a 
large head with a shock of unkempt hair peered over the edge 
of the cliff, surveying with practised eyes the flotsam and jetsam 
left by the tide. He soon spied the drenched figure of the girl, 
and, jumping up, he made his way down a narrow path to the 
shingles below. 

It was Brian, a hump-backed dwarf with a wolfish face in 
which cruel black eyes gleamed with an unholy light. He was 
dressed in the scarlet tunic of a deceased Roman, with a black 
wolf-skin for a mantle. His skin was painted in blue bars with 
woad, and a more hideous-looking creature would have been hard 
to find. 

With sure steps he made his way to where Nesta lay. First 
he turned her over to see if she were drowned; then he looked 
for jewels, and espied the golden torque around her neck. He 
fumbied at the clasp, which he found hard to undo, but at last 
it lay in his hand. He weighed it carefully ; and as he could not 
read, the engraved symbols were nothing to him, he looked care- 
fully around then tucked it in his tunic. Then he saw the leather 
band with its brass discs. This was worth more to him than the 
collar. She was a slave; and he would get a reward for returning 
her to her owner. He knelt down and put his ear to her heart, 
and could detect just the faintest fluttering. Then he noted the 
fair white skin and the long golden hair, and said, “Ah, why 
return her at all? I will keep her for myself”, and the savage 
light of lust came into his cruel eyes as he glanced hastily around 
to see that not a living creature was near. 

All he heard was a plover piping overhead, and the hoarse 
cry of a raven on its homeward flight, but no living soul met his 
glance. He therefore stooped and threw Nesta over his shoulder, 
and made his way with great difficulty up the steep path. Once 
on the top of the cliff, he laid his burden down that he might take 
breath; then, once again lifting her over his shoulder, he made 
his way slowly through the fern brakes along the well defined 


forest path, beneath the verdant foliage of the wide-spreading 
trees. 
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He had almost reached the cave wherein he dwelt, when, 
glancing up he saw a sight that made him turn quickly and lay 
his burden down behind a bush in a bed of ferns. Then he came 
sulkily forward with a bundle of twigs which he had hastily 
picked up. 

He had seen the venerable Druid priest Merion, who stood 
with folded arms, awaiting his coming. 

‘Well, Brian, where hast thou laid thy burden?” said the 
priest sternly, eyeing the panting creature before him. 

‘‘Why here, to be sure,” said Brian, holding up the twigs. 

‘Enough! Where is the woman thou wert carrying but a 
moment ago?” 

Thou didst see me then? ’Tis a maiden I found on the 
shore; but she is quite dead. I meant but to bury her in yonder 
cairn.” 

‘Aye; thy heart is larger than thy body Brian; but I will 
make certain if life is over for the poor child. Lead the way.” 

Merion bent down, and tenderly laid his ear against her heart, 
then he arose, with an angry light flashing in his blue eyes. 

“Thou didst know full well that the maiden is not dead. 
Carry her to my home. I know thy purpose full well. Thou 
didst intend to bear her to thy cave. Lift her,” he sternly com- 
manded. 

The dwarf made no movement to obey. 

“Thou dost not wish to save her life?” said Merion. “Then 
I shall take her myself”, and suiting the action to the word, he 
lifted Nesta in his strong arms and swiftly strode away. About 
a mile away stood a mud-walled hut, with roof of thatch, standing 
in a wilderness of flowers, surrounded by a clear space of green 
turf, and commanding a beautiful view of the ever-changing sea. 

In the open doorway sat a girl of about twelve years of age, 
with a wise premature look on her quaint face; for Arla was the 
constant companion of her wise grand-sire. When Arla saw her 
grandsire’s burden, she arose without a word, and going within 
the hut she shook the pillows of goose feathers, and spread the 
skins on a rude couch. Then she filled a kettle with water from 
a neighboring stream, and hung it on the crane. 

When Merion laid his burden down upon the couch, she 
helped him to restore her to life. She ran to a rough cupboard 
in the corner, and brought the medicines he required. She unlaced 
the wet sandals and chafed the cold feet. She brought all the 
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skins and covered Nesta, and then put a large heated stone to her 
feet. Merion poured the restoratives down her throat, and 
chafed her hands as he anxiously watched the effects of the 
potions. 

For a long time Nesta gave no signs of reviving, but at last 
her violet eyes opened and gazed at the fire. She closed them 
again, and murmured drowsily, “Hades is not as bad as I 
thought.” 

A wave of thankfulness came over her as she realized that 
she was no longer in the tossing coracle, and was on a very com- 
fortable bed, but it was hours before she could sit up and talk. 

“Where am I, good father? At first I thought I had taken 
a journey across the Styx’’, she said in her sweet low voice. 

“Thou art in Wales, the land of the Silures”, answered 
Merion. ‘Whence comest thou ’” 

“Of a truth my father, yestere’en I was on the river Wye 
at Blestinium.” 

“Child, that were well nigh impossible. What brought thee 
so far?” 

“The coracle. If thou didst find me in it.” 

“Dost thou mean to tell me that the coracle brought thee 
through the channel in last night’s storm ?”’ 

‘Thou seest me here, good father. How did I get here?” 

“Thou wert washed ashore.” 

‘Then the Gods preserved me from Neptune.” 

“Stop maiden! Speak not of thy Roman gods under this 
roof, for herein dwells a Druid” 

‘Full well I know thy white robe, my father, for the religion 
of Britain is mine as well as thine; but though I may look Roman, 
I am Welsh, and proud of it.” 

“Forgive me, my daughter. I thought thou wert a Roman, 
from thy manner of speech and thy dress.” 

‘Nay, good father, J am Nesta, the daughter of the Chief, 
Caradoc”, she said proudly. “I have been held in Uriconium for 
four years, and was on my way to join my father at Caer Leon, 
when I was carried off to sea in the coracle.” 

‘““My Princess, thou wilt forgive an old man’, said Merion 
making obeisence. 

“Forgive thee? Thou hast been my friend. Hast thou not 
saved my life? My father will bless thee forever.” 
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Nesta rapidly recovered under the tender ministrations of 
the devoted Arla, and the two girls became warm friends. 

“TI will send to Caer Dydd* to see if all is well with thy 
father, Nesta. A week has passed since we last saw the watch 
fires blaze from hill to hill, telling the news that the Welsh were 
going to battle with the Romans. As soon as possible I will send 
thee with a trusted escort to Caer Leon.” 

But trouble was brewing for Nesta. When Brian saw 
Merion carrying the maiden away, he was livid with rage. He 
had meant to revive her, and keep her as his slave; for not a 
woman in the community, old or young, could be induced to keep 
house for the ugly dwarf. And now this one, young and beau- 
tiful, had been cast by the incoming tide at his very feet. Why 
should he let himself be robbed of his lawful prize? Nay, he 
would get her back. 

When the purple shadows of twilight fell, Brian made his 
way to the hut of Merion, and peeping through the open doorway 
he saw a large room, with neatly sanded floor, the rafters of 
which were black from the smoke of a fire built on a ring of 
loose stones. Above it was suspended a large caldron, by a 
chain which hung from the roof. The room was illumined only 
by the ruddy glow of the firelight, and on a wooded stool sat 
Nesta, while Arla danced around her. The child had loosened 
the glorious hair, which covered Nesta like a mantle of gold. 
When the child tired of her play, Nesta espied an old brown 
harp, which she brought to the stool. Softly she began to play, 
and Arla sank at her feet in a trance of delight, while Merion 
stood with bowed head, listening to the tunes he loved. 

The picture only served to inflame the dwarf’s anger. He 
was determined to possess that maid at any cost. He knew at a 
glance that the high bred maiden was not for him; but Merion 
should not have her, nor should anyone else in the community. 
Was she not his by right of salvage from the sea? He turned 
away, and a cruel light shone in his black eyes as he made his 
way through a coppice of young oaks, down a rocky path that 
led to a small village. Here, nestled in the hollow of the hills, 
was a cluster of rough huts. He ran to a group of skin-clad 
men, and told them that early that morning he had found the 
body of a maiden washed ashore. 

“She was quite dead”, he said impressively, “and I would 


*Cardiff. 
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have thrown her back into the sea, but Merion came along, and 
with magic arts hath breathed her back to life. She was a maiden 
of the sea, with long yellow hair, and she can sing and play on 
the harp and enchant men’s souls so that all will run after her, 
and follow her to the sea to the shining caves where dwell her 
kind; and ye know full well that the Goddess of Destruction, 
who lives in the North, lieth in wait for the souls of the drowned. 
This maiden hath escaped her nets, and ‘tis most unlucky to 
rescue one whom the goddess hath claimed. Not only will she 
work woe to Merion, but bad luck will come to the whole vil- 
lage.” 

Intense silence reigned during this recital. 

“What did she look like, Brian?” said one. ‘Did she have 
feet, or the tail of a fish?” 

‘“‘Nay ; she looked like a Roman, and had sandals on her feet ; 
and she had a leather band on her arm.” 

“Then she is a slave, Brian. Is she young and good look- 
ing?” said a tall man, “Then we will draw for the prize. Thou 
art too ugly to possess the fair maid. Let’s have it out. Shall 
we fight for it, and the winner take the prize?” 

Brian shook his fists at the laughing men, and slunk away; 
and they swore that Merion should give the girl to the one who 
should be lucky enough to draw the longest twig. 

Next morning a strange procession wended its way to the 
hut of the priest. All the single men of the village, the widows, 
and the old women who need a slave to work for them, were on 
hand to draw for the prize; and the whole population of the 
village assembled to see who should win her. 

The giant of the village was spokesman, and demanded that 
lots be cast for the maiden, as all drift of any value cast up by 
the sea was usually divided amongst the people, and as Nesta 
could not be divided, they had agreed that she was to go to the 
lucky one. The Druid priest faced the mob, and, raising his 
hand, he said, “My children, this maiden is not a Roman slave, 
but the daughter of your Chief, Caradoc. Behold your Prin- 
cess!”’ and every man craned his neck. 

“Tis a lie!” said an old hag, “ ’Tis a likely tale! Merion doth 
want the wench for himself; but methinks ’tis little work such a 
one could do.” 

“If she be our Princess, where is her proof?” said a black- 
bearded man. “The leather badge bespeaks another tale to 
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my mind, and no daughter of Caradoc is she, but a Roman.” 

Nesta stepped to the front, and said proudly, “Know ye: 
Silures, that I am your Princess. Behold the torque of Car- 
adoc, my father and your Chief!” She put her hand to her 
neck, and lo! it was gone! A look of blank dismay came over: 
her and incredulity was depicted on every face. 

“She doth not even speak our tongue as we do,” said a 
woman. ‘Thou art a Roman slave. Even here we know the 
badge of the conquerors. Merion would better give thee to 
me, for I can claim thee for my lost husband, who was killed 
in the last fight with the Romans; and I will be kind to thee, 
for thou art but a slip of a girl’, she added, and pity came 
into her eyes, as the rough and burly men crowded near. 

“Nay!” said Merion, “the maiden dwells with'me until I 
can send word to Caer Caradoc to prove her story”, and 
turning quickly, he thrust Nesta within the door of the hut,” 
and pulled it to behind him. 

An angry hiss arose from the crowd; but Merion was a 
much beloved priest. He now argued with his flock for some ° 
time; and at last they sullenly dispersed. They met a little 
later, however, to listen again to Brian’s weird tale. He 
declared that she was only alive by the dread charm of the: 
Druids and the magic arts of Merion, and told them he had 
watched the body for hours, from the top of the cliffs. 

For three days Merion carefully guarded Nesta day and 
night, never leaving her alone; for well he knew of the mur- 
muring going on in the village. The people regarded Nesta 
as a being from another world, and the tales told by Brian had: 
now assumed wonderful proportions; but never a word said’ 
he of the golden torque, which was tucked into a cleft of 
the rocks in his cave. Merion called Nesta to him and said, 
“My child, on the morrow I have to preside at the midsummer: 
rites of our Order. I will take thee with me, and will try 
to protect thee, for I hope to save thee; I cannot leave thee 
here. I had read thy fate in the stars. Trials await thee, and 
all the evil planets are in the ascendant. In three days the 
moon will change; and if I can tide thee over this, thy future 
will be bright. I have one way in which I hope to aid thee, ’ 
if thou wilt trust me with thy life.” 

“Aye! Father, and why not?” said Nesta calmly. “Thou 
meanest by charm ?” | 
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“Aye! I will give thee a charm to drink, made of herbs 
of the field; and if thou art in danger of violence from the 
mob I will give thee the signal to drink. Thou wilt fall as 
one dead. I will then claim thy body for burial in the sea, 
which will appease the people who demand that thou be 
thrown back, or given up to them. I will take thee out to 
sea, and there I will revive thee. My trusty friend, Cad- 
wallader, will be waiting in a large coracle and I will transfer 
thee to his care and he will take thee up the Usk to Caer Leon.” 

Nesta took the tiny vial which he offered her, without a 
tremor. It seemed quite natural to her to follow the priest’s 
instructions and death held no terror for this British maiden, 
as she said, “With all my heart I thank thee, father.” 

The sun had scarcely risen next morning, when Merion 
took the two girls with him to the great Druid Temple on the 
hill. Every Briton for miles around was present at the cere- 
mony, which was very picturesque. 

Through a long vista of the forest, came a procession of 
white-robed maidens, leading two white, gaily decorated 
bulls, which were to be slain on the altar. Then followed the 
twelve bards in their blue robes, crowned with bay leaves; 
then Merion, in white, with a red sash from which hung a 
crescent-shaped sword in a bright scabbard. The maidens 
waved green branches of white ash, and chanted the mystic 
hymn of the Druids, which rang through the forest, awaken- 
ing the sleeping echoes on the neighboring hills. 

Nesta and Arla walked among the maidens, Merion hoping 
by this ruse that she would escape the eyes of the people, but 
after the sacrifice of the bulls she drew close to Merion, for 
she had noticed the scowling glances cast upon her. From 
time to time she saw the hideous dwarf gliding here and there 
among the people, and when the ceremonies were over the 
dwarf jumped upon a large rock and in a loud voice demanded 
justice. 

“Let the Roman maiden be tried according to our law”, 
he screamed. 

“To the bed of justice! To the bed of justice”! cried the 
people in response. 

The twelve bards looked gravely at one another. 

“So be it, Merion. The maiden will have to take her 
chance”, said one; and they formed a ring, with Nesta in their 
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midst, and led the way to the depths of a green grove near 
by, followed by the excited mob. 


ROME. 


O Regina the voyage was long and tedious; but one 

bright morning Crispus dropped the anchor in the beautt- 

ful harbour of Niciae. Regina stood at eventide on the prow 

of the vessel and gazed around her with delight. In the dis- 

tance could be seen the lofty range of mountains, whose 
summits are crowned with eternal snows. 

In that clear air each mighty peak was sharply defined 
against the illumined sky. The West was all aglow with the 
wondrous light seen only in Italy, for no pen can describe or 
do justice to its beauties. 

Overhead the sky was sapphire blue. The horizon was 
flecked with rose-colored clouds lined with gold, floating in 
a sea of copper, which shaded through all the yellows from 
deepest orange to palest primrose. Then it merged into pale 
green, and again blended into the violet and purple hues of 
the mountains. The rippling waters of the bay reflected the 
flame-colored sky in all its beauty, and the galley seemed to 
float in a sea of fire as she swayed at her moorings, her sails 
flapping idly in the evening breeze. 

Even the calloussoul of Regina was moved at the 
grandeur of the scene, as she gazed on those snowy heights 
bathed in the light of the dying sun. But no thoughts came to 
her of the Master Mind, whose hand had painted the gorgeous 
clouds and reared those mighty peaks to His everlasting 
glory. 

“See Rome and die,” she murmured, “Let me forget there 
is such a desolate land as that of Britain, with its cold grey 
skies and never-ending rain. The barbarians are welcome to it. 
Oh, beloved Rome, mistress of the world and queen of my heart. 
Within thy walls is all that is desirable in this world. There life 
with all its pleasures lies before me, and this gift of the Gods is 
far too sweet to be buried in yonder sodden isle. Although I 
dread the passing out of the sunlight into the darkness of Erebus, 
it will be far more pleasant to contemplate in Rome. Ah, let me 
die there; let my funeral pyre be within sight of the Temple. of 
Apollo. That is all I ask of the Gods,” she said aloud. “I would 
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rather be burnt in Rome than lie in the damp earth of Britain 
beneath their cold stones. May the Gods preserve us, and Venus 
protect her devotees—but methinks these are dismal thoughts 
for me on the eve of entering Rome. 

“My devoted Crispus, make thyself miserable while I ask 
thee what news of Rome thou hast gleaned today while replen- 
ishing our larder. Tell me, dost thou know what manner of man 
my cousin Domitius, has turned out to be?” 

“Fair lady, I would scarce call him a man, ‘Tis but three 
months since. he left off the golden bulla and donned the toga 
pretexta. He is a typical Roman, in spite of his ruddy hair and 
blue eyes, and he excels in the games. He is a splendid driver, 
and his great ambition is to be a poet; and they say he possesses 
no mean ability in that line. But he will not amount to much, for 
he has the family failing, Domina.” 

“Pray, what is that?” said Regina, laughing. “Making love 
to the women? He were not a Julian if he were deficient in that 
art.” ; 

“Nay, he is tainted with the hereditary disease of the fam- 
ily, and the Gods alone know where his uncurbed passions will 
lead him.” 

“As well the taint of madness as the mixed blood of Britan- 
icus,” said Regina coldly. 

“May the Gods defend that lad; he is to be pitied, for he 
certainly is not responsible for his mother’s failings,” Crispus 
answered sharply. “I heard in the Forum that Domitius is pro- 
claimed heir apparent on condition that he weds the lady Octavia.”’ 

Regina caught her breath. “Ah, that is good news, Crispus. 
The son of Claudius lacks the nerve and courage of a Roman; 
he is too much of a Greek, as Rome would soon find out did he 
ever wear the purple.” She waved her hand graciously. 

“Thy misery shall have an end, Crispus. I see by thy 
frowning face that I lack the power to warm thy cold blood. 
Thou hast lived above the fishes so long that Neptune has con- 
gealed the blood in thy veins, and thou art longing to be gone,” 
she said, laughing merrily, as the old man turned on his heel with 
a curl of his lip and strode away to the lower deck to inspect the 
slaves. 

Regina resumed her reverie. What possibilities lay before 
her in those few words: Domitius, Emperor! If Ostorius had 
only divorced her by decree of Senate, then she would have 
‘backed herself to win Domitius. Ah, why did the bracelet fail. 
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She had come so near throwing her white arms around his neck; 
but there, she would work in silence the next time if he came to 
Rome. If that old fool Claudius were not so chicken hearted, 
the Imperial edict could be obtained. “But I will see that Ostor- 
ius meets the grim spectre there. For death stalks everywhere 
through her vast halls,” she murmured to herself. 

She leaned over the low rail, planning the details of a glori- 
ous future, wherein she saw herself standing on a golden pin- 
nacle, and all Rome at her feet. 

The moon rose out of the water, a great golden disc. Above 
the distant horizon it threw out of infinite space a glittering path- 
way that rippled in silvery waves until they kissed the dark sides 
of the cumbrous vessel. She took it as an augury, a good omen 
that she would in time tread the silver path to glory and the 
throne. 

The following day Crispus, having taken on fresh water and 
supplies, commanded the sails unfurled. To the rhythmic sing- 
ing of the oarsmen, the galley dipped her prow into the shining 
water, and rounded the point of Ventimiglia, on her way to 
Rome. 

A few days more, and she dropped her anchor in the Porta 
Augusti, and with a sigh of unutterable relief, Regina found her- 
self on the quay of the old city. 

Beautiful Rome, seated on her seven hills, with her belt of 
verdure-clad mountains, With all the warmth of her fiery na- 
ture, Regina loved it. To her it was the fit abode of the Gods, 
with its ornate temples and shrines. With the sun shining in all 
its brilliance out of a cloudless sky, this wonderful city defies 
description. Here were brought all the choicest treasures of the 
world, to enrich and embellish this gorgeous Capital of the Cae- 
sars. Regina reveled in its art and beauty, for the Romans were 
iustly proud of their architecture, their palaces, tempies, and lofty 
columns that seemed to touch the sky. They were the greatest 
buiiders in the world, and, though ages have passed, Time has 
not obliterated the work of their hands. 

Wherever their conquering armies trod, they left behind 
them mementoes in solid masonry ; they constructed the most dur- 
able roads and bridges the world has ever seen. 

Borne upon the shoulders of four gigantic Nubians, Regina 
reclined in her litter. As it passed along the Via Sacra, her 
heart thrilled with the pleasure of the returning exile. She kissed 
her hand to the stately Pantheon with its gleaming facade, em- 
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bellished with the statues of the Gods. The Circus Maximus, 
with its background of purple hills, conjured in her mind’s eye 
many a scene of triumph to come. 

“Ah, how different,” she thought to herself, “the stately 
Patricians, in the graceful togas, from the uncouth, uncultured 
Britons.” 

She could not see that many a jaunty Roman wore a haggard 
face and carried a heavy heart. Despair was plainly written on 
many a noble countenance, for behind all the glitter and glory 
of wealth, lay corroding care for the morrow. Many a one she 
passed was embarked on the sea of reckless desire, self-indul- 
gence, vain regrets, which inevitably lead to misery and death. 

On reaching the Imperial Palace, Regina was warmly wel- 
comed by the Empress, a cold, proud woman, detested by every 
family in Rome. 

Regina soon became the prime favorite at Court, because of 
her wonderful fascination and great beauty. Her quick repartee 
won her a host of admirers. But she was careful of her repu- 
tation, for she determined to win the head and heart of Domi- 
tius. On him she tried all the powers of a clever, designing 
woman; but the youth thought Regina old in comparisen with 
himself, he being only seventeen and she twenty-three, and his 
susceptible heart had been caught by the beautiful daughter of 
Claudius. This grey-eyed, bronze-haired beauty was very allur- 
ing, and her coldness only increased his passion. His love for 
his stepsister was worthy of the man, for his crafty ambition 
knew it was the golden steps that led to the throne. Therefore 
he favored it openly, yielding to Regina’s flattery only when it 
suited his caprices. 

Regina was quick to see the Gods were against her in the 
affair at present. She knew she could not wed; but that did not 
prevent her getting Domitius under her sway, and becoming the 
evil genius of his life. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S ATLAN- 
TIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 
Part VIII.—Pyramids II. 


symbol of the primal Fire. Fire and the Sun were sym- 

bols of an invisible God. Through the agency of fire all 

things were created, in water. The fire or heat of the 
Sun sustains life. 

The Greeks applied the name pyramis to the whole struc- 
ture, but this was a mistake, as the Egyptian name pir-em-us, 
referred to the altitude af the pyramid.’ The derivation of 
this word puzzled the philologists for a long time. The Egyp- 
tian word designating pyramid in the Mathematical Papy- 
rus of the British Museum, read, “ab-mer”; but the name 
given to a side of the figure is written “peremus.”’ 

This papyrus was analyzed by Prof. Revillout. In it 
was explained that the word’ ~ “Peremus signifies ‘go- 
ing forth from the large’; ‘large’ in this sense meaning the 
superficial extent of the base of the building. When applied 
to a pyramid, it means the base, or square of the structure. A 
line vertically elevated from the center of this square ‘going 
forth’; that is to say, ‘from the large’-—would give the di- 
mensions, and accurately define all measurements of the 
structure, this being the line which governed the construc- 
tion of the pyramid.’”* Pur or pyr is Greek for fire. The 
Greeks sometimes called the lightning Pur Dios, namely, 
the Fire of Dios or Dyaus, the light, the sky.* 

The ancients of both hemispheres kept fires burning upon 
the summits of pyramids. In ancient America the sacred 
fire was guarded by chosen virgins. The theory that all be- 
ings owed their existence to the fiery element was more 


[i prehistoric times the pyramid or cone was a universal 





“Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. XX, p. 122, Edition 1898. 
*Funk and Wagnalls, Standard Dictionary, Edition 1898. See Pyramid. 
*H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism, Vol. I, p. 310. 
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or less clearly expressed by the Aztecs In their prayers they 
invoked “fire, the most ancient divinity, the father and moth- 
er of all gods.”* The fire god was supposed to dwell in 
water. Xiuhtecuhtli, the Blue-Lord, was also Lord of the 
Fire, and also bore the title of Ueueteotl, the old-old-god.’ 
The Maya festival of Tupp-kak, the extinguishment of fire, 
held in honor of the rain god Chaac, has been referred to in 
Part IV. of this series on the swastika. Chaac means red. 
Red was a color of the gods, and a round red disk symbolized 
the flaming sun. This sign was the origin of a seal. The 
word seal means Fire-god.° 

The Maya word for fire is Kak. At Itzamal, Yucatan, 
there was a pyramid dedicated to the goddess Kinich-Kak- 
Moo. The ruins of this pyramid still exist. This goddess 
was said to appear in the form of a macaw. The colors of 
this bird were red, green, blue, and yellow. Offerings to her 
were placed on an altar in front of the sanctuary, where the 
people could see. At noon every day, she descended from 
Above and kindled a fire to consume these offerings. 

This suggests the fabulous bird, the Phoenix, born of fire. 
This word has been resolved by Bayley to “fo en ix, the 
Fire, the One Great Fire.’ 

‘The Chinese call the yellow phoenix, to fu (resplendent 
fire?) and say that whenever the world is peaceful the note 
of the to fu ‘will be heard like the tolling of a bell.’ The 
Chinese Supreme God of the world is worshipped under the 
name of Fuhi, Foe or Fo.” 

In Japan the phoenix is known as the foo and sometimes 
as hoor QO. Their god of wisdom is represented as encircled 
by fire. Fuji is the name given to the cone-like sacred fire- 
mount. This name “in all probability meant feu, fire, ji, 
Ever-Existent.”” 

The Maya word kak, fire, has this symbol wy . Variants 
are given on Plate 26, Figure A. 

The pyramid and tree symbolized God or man. The fir 


“Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. IX, 231, Edition 1898. 
‘See previous article in The Word, * big 1914. 

*The Word, Sept., 1914, p. 334; Aug., 1914, p. 272. 

"H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism, Vol. II, p. 162. 
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tree was symbol of the fire of life because its tapering form 
resembled a flame. For the same reason its seed-cone was 
taken for a symbol of the element of fire, and therefore is 
seen borne in the hands of deities on the most ancient Syrian 
sculptures.* A name for Jehovah, IEU, is analogous to that 
of the yew tree. Analogous to this is Feu, fire. 

The Mayas believed that after death they would repose 
beneath the shade of a celestial tree of great beauty. A 
name for this sacred tree of life was yaxche. Yax or yaax 
means green, also blue. Ché means tree. Another name 
for the tree of life is “ua-hom-che,” uah means a certain kind 
of life. Hom is an ancient name for pyramid, mound or 
artificial elevation.* Sanctuaries were built on the top of 
artificial pyramids, see Figure C, Plate 26. 

In ancient America it was believed that a tree enclosed 
male and female elements. We know from the study of 
botany that trees possess sex, but the American applied this 
belief to the human in connection with the tree. They also 
believed that superhuman beings in human form dwelt in 
the trees. 

A tree with shoots or flames issuing from it is carved 
on the Pyramid of Xochicalco. This carving is on the south 
side of the second story, see Figure B, Plate 26. The three 
shoots or flames issuing from the tree, enter the two-step- 
pyramid to the right. This two-step-pyramid is composed 
of the symbols for the letters M and H. The letter M sym- 
bol signifies the feminine, and H the masculine. (These are 
shown on the Plate opposite. Duality and union are here 
symbolized. The tree may have originally symbolized God, 
and that the complete symbol signified that God dwelt with 
man and woman. 

Pyramids are associated with the worship of gods and 
with the worship of the sun or fire. The Mexican name Teo- 
calli, meaning the house or temple of God, was also applied 
to the pyramid. The Pyramid of Xochicalco is supposed to 
be a model of the temple on the hill of Atlantis. There may 


°C. W. King, The Gnostics and Their Remains, p. 133. 


*Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New Worlds. Peab 
Meseum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. ees 
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PLATE 26. 
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be foundation for this as the largest pyramid in America 
at Cholollan has the name of Tollan, and Tollan or Tullan 
was the name of the ancient center of civilization destroyed 
in a terrible cataclysm. The masters or culture heroes 
(gods) came from Tullan or Tollan.*” 

The name or word Tulan means “that which has every- 
thing in abundance” (namely, Paradise).“* The name of 
Tulan was always applied to the metropolis of a state, as 
it was the center to which all products were brought. Tulan 
may be derived from the word, tulum—a fortification, 
an enclosed place which is entire or whole. 

Reversing this word Tulan, we have an Egyptian 
word.” 


ISA 


a Sy 5 inrut A Mythological Locality. 


nn Co ox aul 
(Nothing grows in it) 


As there is no R in Maya, the letter L takes its place. 
For example, Naa-rut becomes Naa-lut. This word reversed 
becomes Tul-aan. There is no F in the Maya, but an ex- 
plosively pronounced P takes its place. Thus the second 
word An-rut-f, reversed becomes P-tul-na or Patulna, as 
the case may be. These sounds may be translated as radi- 
cals. The American Cakchiquel legend stated that the “an- 
cient men” said there were four Tulans; one in the East, one 
in the North, one in the West, and one “where the god 
dwells.’’*® 


The four sided or square based pyramid looks like 


*See previous article, The Word, Dec., 1914. 
“Brasseur de Bourbourg, Troano Ms. Vocabulary. Pio Perez, Spanish- 
Maya A ge we 
E. W. Budge, First Steps in Egyptian, Glossary, p. 303. 
®7Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of The Old and New Worlds, Pea- 
body Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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elev ation, a raising ,of the plan of the garden of Eden. 
The | cross represents the four rivers in the garden of 
Eden. “The Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; 
and there he put the man whom he had formed. And out 
of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food, the tree of life also 
in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. Andariver went out of Eden to water the garden; 
and from thence it was parted, and became into four heads.”’ 

In the first chapters of Genesis where the accounts of 
creation and of the Garden of Eden are given, there seems to 
be a distinction between the man as created in the image of 
God and the man (Adam) formed from the dust of the 
ground. In the first chapter, God on the sixth day created 
man in his own image, “in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them. . . . And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold, it was very good. And 
the evening and the morning were the sixth day. Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them. 
And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the seventh day, from all his work, 
which he had made. And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested 
from all his work which God created and made. These are 
the generations of the heavens and the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens, and every plant of the field before it was in 
the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew; for 
the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and 
there was not man to till the ground. But there went up 
a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground. And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: 
and man became a living soul.” 

Here is a statement that after the seventh day, man was 
formed from the dust of the ground; yet on the sixth day 
God had created male and female in his own image and 


this x when viewed from above. The pyramid is an 
| 
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blessed them. The Lord God took the man he had formed 
and put him in the garden of Eden. The man was forbidden 
to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. The next 
statement is, the “Lord said it is not good that man should 
be alone: I will make him an helpmeet for him. . . . And 
the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
thereof. And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from 
man, made he a woman, and brought her unto the man. And 
Adam said: This is now bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh; she shall be called Woman because she was taken 
out of Man.” 

The statement is here that after Adam had been placed 
in the Garden of Eden, the woman was made to be his help- 
meet, therefore she was not made in the image of God on 
the sixth day. Who were the beings created in the image 
of God on the sixth day? Did superman and superwoman 
ever exist? If not, then why does the sixth chapter of Gen- 
esis state that the sons of God saw that the daughters of 
men were fair, and took them as wives? Why does it state 
that the mighty men of renown were children born from 
these unions? 

Why have all nations of antiquity legends of gods or 
masters who taught them, if there was not some foundation 
for such a statement? May not the “divine right of kings” 
have had some foundation in the fact that a superior race 
lived on earth in prehistoric ages? Some of the ruins in 
Central and South America show that highly civilized peo- 
ples did once rule there. The tribes living at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest were degenerates of older civilizations. 

Is there not hope that our race may in the course of 
evolution rise to greater heights than this of today? Have 
we reached the limit of knowledge and possibilities? 

The serpent is associated with the tree of Paradise in 
the American Codices. This is paralleled in the Bible. In 
the Garden of Eden, the serpent who tempted the woman 
said, “ ‘Yea, hath God said Ye shall not eat of every tree of 
the garden?’ And the woman said unto the serpent, ‘We 
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may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden; but of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God 
hath said, “Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die.”’ And the serpent said unto the woman, ‘Ye 
shall not surely die. For God doth know that in the day ye 
eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 
as gods knowing good and evil.’ ” 

After Adam and the woman had eaten the Lord God 
condemned them. He said, “ ‘Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil; and now, lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live 
for ever.’ ”’** 

Why did the Lord God say “the man is become as one of 
us”? Does not this imply that there were superior beings? 
Why did the serpent say to the woman, “your eyes shall be 
opened and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil”? May 
not the serpent have been a wise man and not a snake? It 
is not reasonable to suppose that snakes talked like human 
beings. The snake was a symbol. The gods or culture heroes 
are referred to as snakes. In the ancient city of Chichen 
Itza, the walls have serpents carved on them, and this was 
the city of the wise men, or serpents. Itza means wise man 
(or serpent). Chichen means the mouth of the well. 

The serpents carved on the Pyramid of Xochicalco are 
a fine piece of work and show that the race who built that 
monument possessed a high state of civilization. 

The Maya culture hero was named Kukulcan. This sig- 
nifies serpent, or Divine Four. The Mexican feathered ser- 
pent-god, Quetzacoatl, has been identified with Kukulcan. 
The culture hero had his home in Tullan.*® 

In pre-historic times there must have been a center of 
civilization, the governing race of which impressed their re- 
ligion and culture on the aborigines of both hemispheres. The 
legend of the loss of this land was related at the dawn of 
written history. It is reasonable to suppose that this land 





“Genesis, First three chapters, The Bible, Oxford Edition. 


*Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New Worlds, Peabody 
Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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In America tree symbolism applied to the celestial tree, the world tree and the tribal 
tree. It also symbolized a lord, governor or first ancestor. The celestial tree symbolized 
heaven and the regions of heaven. The tree banded in dark and light zones signifies the 
above and the below. An example is given in Figure 9, which shows the root of the tree as a 
serpent head (wisdom), and the trunk and top of the tree reaching up into the zones of 
heaven for light. 


In these trees are combined cross and tau forms. Divinity, or Four in One, Ruler of the 


Four Quarters, could be the significance of Figure E. Figure H is a mural painting in the 
ruins of Chichen-Itza. 


An Egyptian name for pyramid is “ab-mer.” Under oe J are given words and 
phonetic signs which have the sound of the two syllables ab and mer. They are symbolically 
related to the pyramid. 
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lay in the Atlantic Ocean between the two continents, as all 
evidence points to this spot. 

The following words with a few translations are inter- 
esting for comparison. ** On the Plates are given other ex- 
amples. 

Maya—kKu, god. Kukul, holy, divine. Ku-na, temple 
the house of god. 

Maya—Kuk, kukum, feather. Kul, chalice. 

Maya—kKu, the ancient pyramids or places of adora- 
tion. 

Maya—Kubel, the road, the origin of the gods. Bel or 
Beel, means road, life, custom, works. 

Accadian—Ku, holy, divine. Tul-ku, the holy altar. Gu, 
the urn. 

Chinese—Kul-kun, central cosmical mountain. 

Egyptian—Chu, the brilliance or light. Ku (xu) a spir- 
itual part of man. 

Egyptian—Khu, spirit. 

Egyptian—Ka, double of a man or god (the astral). Ka, 
title of a king, usually rendered by “bull.” 

Maya—Ka or kaa, bitterness, sorrow, secretion, filled. 

Maya—Kaah, to manifest, to raise ,to lift up. 

Maya—Can, four, serpent. Ca-an, heaven. Canal, 
above. 

Maya—Tulum, name of an ancient city, castle or fort- 
ress, enclosure. 

Maya—Tul, to overflow. Tul as a suffix to a numerical 
adjective is used to count persons, angels, gods. 

Maya—Tulan, that which has everything in abundance 
(namely, Paradise). Tulan, name of an ancient city. 

Maya—Tulacal, all, entire, complete. 

Maya—Ho, ancient capital of Yucatan which figured as 
the head or center of the cross onthe map. Hool, the head.” 








*Authorities consulted for list of words. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Le 
Plongeon, Pio Perez, Zelia Nuttall, Velasquez, Spanish-English Dictionary. 
“The Word, May, 1914. p. 105. 





(To be continued.) 





ABOUT THE BLIND AND DEAF. 


By George W. Harper. 


HE education of a child that never heard a spoken. 
word, or of one who never saw the light of day, is a 


great accomplishment. When the deaf child was 
taught to talk by means of a sign language, and spell 
with an alphabet made with the fingers of a hand, it was 
thought the acme of the work had been reached. So with the 
blind child. Taught the shape of the raised letters, his del- 
icacy of touch enabled him to comprehend them, and spell 


out words. This was a feat of which the one in whose brain 
the idea originated had a commendable pride. 


So when there was another move on the chess board of 
progress in the education of the silent child, who had become 


so on account of disease, infirmity or affliction of some nature 
or character that left the auricular organism a blank, an 
effort was made in the schools for the deaf to teach them 
to continue or resume the spoken language of their early 
childhood. But the progress was not to stop here. It was 
found that the lips made certain motions, as did also the 
glands and muscles of the throat in the formation of each 
spoken word. Then the idea of teaching these unfortunates 
to read speech from the lips took shape, and through patience 
and perseverance the work was accomplished with more or 
less success with different pupils. 3 

The children who dwell in unbroken night have likewise 
had an advancement along the lines of their education in 
reading and writing by the invention of the Braile system, 
whereby the raised letters have been replaced by a system 


of punched holes in paper. This enables them to write and 
correspond with each other. 
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The opening up of the beauties of the world to the blind 
when we can talk to them, make them thereby understand 
and comprehend, does not seem such a great task when we 
give them sight through the ear, and the giving to the silent 
children hearing and speech through the eyes of the medium 
of signs does not present such great wonder working as to 
call it miraculous. Neither does the restoration of speech 
to those who once possessed the faculty, but the accomplish- 
ment of lip reading, by which spoken words are compre- 
hended by those who hear not, is something akin to the 
miraculous. Is not the aid of telepathy called into play? 

But if we count this one of the wonders of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, what shall we say of the great 
work of teaching the child who never heard a sound, or spoke 
a word, to pronounce intelligent words and to read lips? It 
is a marvel, if not a miracle, and, as it has been accomplished, 
it presents the problem of the capabilities of an indwelling 
latent mind when aroused to action, presenting a train of 
ruminations to the end of which our comprehension cannot 
reach. Does it say to us that when we were created in God’s 
image we were created with a mind and power to grasp and 
attain that which under ordinary circumstances would be 
impossible? That there is something vague and mysterious 
about these possibilities is shown by the wonderful discov- 
eries of the century through which we have but recently 
passed. Among these are to be cited the application of 
steain, the sending messages by the aid of electricity, by 
electric illumination, by harnessing electricity for power, 
the conveying of the human voice over the telephone, wire- 
less telegraphy, telepathy, and the preservation and repeat- 
ing of the human voice by the phonograph. 

But back again to the education of the silent ones, and 
those who live in the darkness of a continuous night. The 
accomplishments have been noted, the advancement of their 
instruction spoken of, and pronounced wonders almost akin 
to miracles, even though the silent ones have eyes through 
which, as it were, to see and talk, and those whose eyes are 
closed to the world and all its beauties, ears through which 
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they are made to comprehend them. It is thus shown that 
in the loss of one organ the other is greatly developed for 
double duty. But what are we to say of one who has lost the 
faculty of hearing, speech, and sight? While we recognize 
that nothing is impossible with the Creator, we cannot con- 
ceive that this work could be accomplished without inter- 
vention beyond the abilities or power of mortal. We have 
illustration of these in Laura Bridgeman, of Connecticut, and 
a man educated at the school for the deaf at Washington 
Heights, New York City; not very notable cases, but prob- 
ably in full play of mental faculties, so far as progressed and 
of such proficiency as to be marvels of wonder. 

A very interesting case, and one of a sad ending, was 
that of a young girl in Illinois, bereft of the faculties of sight, 
speech and hearing, which came to the knowledge of the 
Institutions at Jacksonville when the writer was connected 
with that for the deaf. After a consideration of the matter 
of her education, and obtaining from the legislature a spe- 
cial appropriation for the employment of a teacher, she was 
accepted at the school for the blind. Her teacher gave her 
devoted attention, and during the first school year the work 
of the patient and faithful teacher began to bear fruit, and 
the second year she advanced so rapidly that she began the 
expression of thoughts and ideas with great promise. In her 
fourth year at school she wrote home a very affecting letter 
to her mother, saying she had forebodings of some great 
change, which was sorely depressing her. That night she 
was taken ill, and in three days she was a corpse. 

But what shall we say of those who with like oppor- 
tunities only, and born of parents of mediocre intelligence, 
so far outstrip others in the race for knowledge, and who 
hunger for what the world has hidden from them, knowing 
that—unless they delve in the hidden caves and chasms to 
bring forth the secret treasures of knowledge, traveling in 
the paths that others have gone before to possess the arcana, 
over whose road, theugh so often traveled, there is no smooth 
path—each must beat down for himself the bushes and 
brambles that would impede his progress. 
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That this wonder-working can be accomplished by 
minds beclouded with such disadvantages presents a prob- 
lem that can be solved in no easy manner. Then a theory 
must arise for it, and why not take into consideration that 
minds are continually growing and strengthening, moving 
forward toward greater accomplishments than have been 
known before. An Edison rests not with his first discoveries 
in the realization of electricity. He is not satisfied with hav- 
ing advanced beyond Morse and his telegraph, who passed 
beyond Franklin and his captive with his kite. So with Mar- 
coni, with his wireless telegraph, going beyond Field with his 
Atlantic cable. Bell was not satisfied with the telephone, but 
after working for some years in the late hours of night, when 
he could work undisturbed, plan and study alone, brought to 
light some of the principles adopted by the Wright brothers 
in their flying machine in making improvements upon those 
of Santos Dumont. 

But now the question arises, do all these things come as 
the accomplishments of the mature years of one life-time? 
Are there not other minds, the minds or spirits of those 
whose mortal part has passed beyond life, which are con- 
trolling the minds of those in active life, and are thus moving 
them to action? 

Staff writers frequently say that when a subject and 
data is given them, they begin work without a thought be- 
yond the first word, and that an invisible force seems to form 
the words that drop from the pen. Some of the best thoughts 
from the rostrum and the pulpit have been given in like 
manner. 

To turn again to one dwelling in silence and darkness, 
and we bring forth for illustration a woman whose accom- 
plishments are a marvel. I speak of Helen Keller, who, 
though blind and deaf, has been taught speech, and, having 
passed the primary stages of an education, went through 
college with the sciences and languages, passing most cred- 
ible examinations. Since her graduation she has been a 
contributor to the magazines, and has thus been making her 
way in the world. She tells of the hard time in first master- 
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ing the rudiments, but when at last there opened up to her 
silent tongue, to her deaf ears, to her sightless eyes, a new 
world beside the one of silence and dark night through which 
she had been groping, she heard, she saw, and was ready to 
give forth acclaims of praise had her tongue been so loosened 
that she might do so. A hungering and thirsting for more 
was awakened within her that could be stilled only with con- 
tinual feeding, in answer to the cry for more, and she grew 
init day by day. Was this the promptings of some good and 
great spirit, or was it the return and embodiment of some 
spirit reincarnated to progress toward perfection? 

There was a continual unrest, Miss Keller tells, with 
new thoughts and new ideas. In the winter of 1892, when 
quite a child, she wrote a charming little story, entitled the 
“Frost King,” inspired, as she thought, by her teacher having 
illustrated to her the beauties of the leaves from the trees 
when they are colored by the frost, and told her of how the 
frost destroyed the flowers and cut down the green plant 
of life. This little story she sent to Dr. Anagnos, of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, at Boston, where she had been 
in school. He was so well pleased with this evidence of a 
erowing literary disposition in one so young, and with such 
impediments as were her lot, that he had the story published 
in the Institution reports. It attracted wide attention and 
comments for a time, both on account of its nicety of diction 
and the precocity of its author, she being then only twelve 
years old. 

Miss Keller says this was the pinnacle of her happiness, 
from which, however, she was soon rudely dashed to earth, 
bowed down with grief and shame, almost heartbroken, and 
yet she could not account for the reason. It had been dis- 
covered that “Frost King” was almost a repetition of “Frost 
Fairies,” a story by Miss Margaret F. Canby, which had ap- 
peared before Miss Keller was born, and of which neither she 
nor Miss Sullivan, her teacher, had knowledge. The simi- 
larity of the two stories was so great as to at once raise the 
cry of plagiarism, and those doubting Thomases who are loth 
to accord a just mede of praise to one who has conquered 
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difficulties under unfavorable and trying conditions were 
loud in their attempts to cry down this child. And as though 
these were not enough, Dr. Anagnos, who had at first been 
so well pleased with the story and her effort, joined with 
those who, notwithstanding her asseverations, and that of 
her companion instructor, in proclaiming her not alone a 
plagiarist, but a fraud and a cheat. 

That Miss Keller was honest in this matter, that she 
knew nothing of the story of the “Frost Fairies,” which was 
published and out of print before her birth, there can be no 
question. 

What shall we say then? Reincarnation or spirit in- 
fluence °* 


*It may have been neither. It may have been an unconscious reading 
from the astral light by Miss Keller of “Frost Fairies,” as there recorded by 
the author. So are many independent discoveries made, thoughts obtained, 
pe ogy poems composed, which, to the ignorant, seem piracy and plagiar- 
ism.— 

















SOCRATES THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
INDIVIDUALISM. 


By C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 


OCRATES is the giant that tears the fabric of Greek 
notions asunder. He does it by irony. Irony is only a 
negative force, but is nevertheless the beginning of 
personal or independent life. Irony makes Socrates 

a personality, an independent man, and makes his work, as 

he calls it, the work of an accoucheur; and the child he helps 

into the world is individualism. Socrates, himself, is the first 
child, this accoucheur, the irony, has brought into the world. 

He is the representative of individualism. 

An individualist can and will not consider another, be 
this other the neighbor, a wife, or society, or anybody else. 
He who is intense, aims first of all at being and living as 
a human existence, at being earnestly himself. This is diff- 
cult to understand for our age because the moderns are toa 
learned, weighed down with knowledge of details, to realize 
what intensity is. The moderns have thrown themselves 
headlong into the stream, so that they do not even know 
what it is to exist. They can act—the modern culture is one 
great activity—but they cannot contemplate. 
Individualism places the individual outside human so- 
ciety, apart fromit. It directs the individual to care for itself 
only, and to look upon human society as confusion. It holds 
that the individual only finds Deity in solitude and silence. It 
stands sharply against socialism—rightly or wrongly. It 
declares that socialism destroys individual worth and en- 
deavor. It will, therefore, awaken the individual to isolated 
existence and self-realization. And it declares that individ- 
ualism is the only ground on which a life can be lived consist- 
ently and with power—in intensity. The foundation on 
which Individualism rests is Faith or restored immediacy. 
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THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC. 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated by 
Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


CHAPTER VI. 








THE MEDIUM AND THE MEDIATOR. 





E have: said that in order to acquire magic power 
W two things are requisite: (1) To free the will 
from all servitude, and (2) to exercise it to con- 

trol. 

The sovereign will is represented in our symbols by the 
woman who bruises the head of the serpent, and by the 
radiant angel who forces down the Dragon, and holds him 
under his foot and beneath his lance. 

Let us declare here, without circumlocution, that the 
Great Magic Agent, the double current of light, the living 
and astral fire of the earth, was figured in the ancient theog- 
onies by the serpent with the head of a bull, of a goat, or of 
a dog. It is the double serpent of the caduceus, it is the 
archaic serpent of the Book of Genesis, but it is also the 
brazen serpent of Moses coiled around the Tau—that is to 
say, the generating lingham. It is also the he-goat of the 
Sabbath, and the Baphomet of the Templars. It is the Hyle 
of the Gnostics. It is the double tail of the serpent which 
forms the limbs of the solar cock of Abraxas; finally it is the 
Devil of M. Eudes de Mirville, and is really the blind force 
that souls have to conquer, in order to free themselves from 
the fetters of earth; for if their will does not deliver them 
from this fatal magnetism, they will be absorbed in the cur- 
rent by the force which has produced them, and will return 
to the central and eternal fire. Hence the whole operation 
of Magic consists in disengaging ourselves from the folds of 
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the old serpent; then in placing one foot upon his head, and 
in leading him whither we please. 

“T will give thee all the kingdoms of the earth,” he says 
in the Gospel myth, “if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.”’ The initiate should reply: “I will not fall down, and 
thou shalt crawl at my feet; thou shalt not give me anything, 
but I will make use of thee, and take what I wish, for I am 
thy lord and master”—response which is included, but veiled 
in that which the Saviour made to him. 

We have already said that the devil is not an individual 
being. He is a misdirected force, as we have elsewhere indi- 
cated. An odic or magnetic current, formed by a chain of 
perverse wills, constitutes this bad spirit, whom the Evan- 
gelist calls “legion,” and who hurries the swine into the sea: 
anew allegory of the dragging away of beings spontaneously 
vile, through blind forces which can set evil dispositions and 
illusions in motion. 

We may compare this symbol to that of the companions 
of Odysseus or Ulysses, changed into swine by the sorceress 
Kirke. 

Now observe what Ulysses does to protect himself and 
deliver his companions. He refuses the cup of the enchant- 
ress, and commands her with the sword. Kirké is nature 
with all her voluptuousness and charms. In order to enjoy 
her, it is necessary to conquer her. Such is the meaning of 
the Homeric fable; for the poems of Homer—veritable 
sacred books of Ancient Greece—contain all the mysteries 
of the chief initiations of the East. 

The natural medium, therefore, is the serpent—always 
active and seductive—whom we must always resist by con- 
trolling idle wishes. 

An amorous magus, a gluttonous magus, a wrathful 
magus, an idle magus, are impossible monstrosities. The 
magus thinks and wills; he loves nothing with desire, he 
repels nothing with passion. The word passion represents 
a passive and receptive state, and the magus is always active 
and victorious. The most difficult thing in the Higher 
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Knowledges is to arrive at this realization. Therefore, when 
the magus has developed himself the Great Work is accom- 
plished—at least, in its instrument and cause. 

The grand agent or natural mediator of human omnipo- 
tence, perhaps, can only be subjugated and directed by an 
extra-natural mediator. This is an enfranchised will. Archi- 
medes demanded a point of support beyond the world in or- 
der to raise the world. The point of support of the magus is 
the noétic cubic stone, the philosophic stone of Azoth; that is 
to say, the dogma of absolute reason and universal har- 
monies, evolved through the sympathy of contraries. 

One of our writers, the most prolific and least settled in 
his ideal, M. Eugene Sue, built a romantic epic? upon an indi- 
viduality which he tries to render odious, but which becomes 
interesting in spite of him. So much power, patience, bold- 
ness, intelligence, and genius does he accord to it. He makes 
him a kind of Sixtus V, poor, sober, without anger, who holds 
the entire world interlaced in the net of his learned combi- 
nations. 

This man excites at will the passions of his adversaries, 
destroys some by others, attains everything which he de- 
sires, and that without noise, display, or charlatanism. His 
object is to deliver the world from a society which the author 
of the book considers dangerous and nefarious, and to at- 
tain that object he allows nothing to stand in his way. He is 
badly lodged, badly clothed, fed like the poorest, but is al- 
ways attentive to his work. The author, in order to keep to 
his intention, represents him as poor, dirty, hideous, loath- 
some to touch, frightful to behold. But if this very exterior 
is means of disguising action, and of accomplishing it more 
surely, is it not a proof of a sublime courage? 

When Rodin shall be Pope, do you think he will still be 
badly clothed, and dirty? Then M. Eugene Sue has failed in 
his intention. He wishes to brand fanaticism and supersti- 
tion, and he attacks intelligence, force, genius: all the great 
human virtues. If there were many Rodins among the 
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Jesuits—if there were even but one, I would not give much 
for the success of the opposite party, notwithstanding the 
brilliant and clumsy pleadings of its illustrious advocates. 

To will aright, to will a long time, to will always, but 
never to covet anything, such is the secret of power. Jasso 
put this magic arcanum in action in the persons of the two 
knights who came to deliver Rinaldo and destroy the en- 
chantments of Armida.* Hence they resist the most charm- 
ing nymphs as well as they do the most terrible wild animals ; 
they remain without desires and without fear, and they at- 
tain their object. | 

It results from this, that a true magician is more suit- 
able to excite dread than he can be amiable. This I do not 
deny; and while acknowledging how sweet the charms of 
life are, while rendering justice to the graceful genius of 
Anakreon, and to all the juvenile efflorescence of the poetry 
of love, I seriously invite the estimable friends of pleasure to 
consider the superior knowledge merely as a matter of curi- 
osity, but never to approach the magic tripod. The great 
achievements of science are mortal to voluptuousness. 

The man who delivers himself from the chain of in- 
stincts will perceive his omnific power at first by the sub- 
mission of animals. The story of Daniel in the lion’s den is 
not a fable; and more than once during the persecutions of 
new-born Christianity this phenomenon was renewed in the 
presence of all the Roman people. A man has rarely any- 
thing to dread from an animal that he does not fear. The 
bullets of Gérard, the lion-killer, are magic and intelligent. 
Only once did he run a real danger. He had permitted a 
companion to accompany him, who was afraid, and then 
looking upon this imprudent person as already lost, he also 
was afraid, not for himself, but for his comrade. 

Many persons will say that it is difficult and even im- 
possible to attain such a resolution; that force of will and 
energy of character are gifts of nature. I do not deny this; 
but I also know that habit can make nature anew. The will 
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can be perfected by education, and, as I have said, all the 
magic ceremonial has only for its object to prove, exercise, 
and habituate the will thus to persistence and energy. The 
more difficult and compulsive the practices are, the more 
effective they are. This ought now to be understood. 

If it has been impossible up to the present time to man- 
age the phenomena of magnetism, it is because there has not 
been found a magnetiser initiated and truly enfranchised. 
Who can really flatter himself that he is such? And have 
we not always new efforts to make over ourselves? Nature 
will certainly obey the sign and speech of him who feels 
himself strong enough not to doubt. I say that nature will 
obey. I do not say that she will contradict herself or that 
she will disturb the order of her possibilities. The curing of 
nervous maladies by a word, a breath or a contact; restora- 
tions to life in certain cases; resistance to mischievous wills, 
which itself is capable of disarming and overthrowing mur- 
derers, even the faculty of rendering oneself unseen by dis- 
turbing the sight of those whom it is important to escape— 
all that is a natural effect of the projection or withdrawal of. 
the astral light. Thus Valentius was dazzled and overcome 
by terror on entering the temple of Caesaraea. In like man- 
ner, Heliodorus had before been struck by a sudden dementia 
in the temple of Jerusalem and believed himself whipped and 
trodden under foot by angels.*| Thus Admiral Coligny im- 
pressed profound awe upon his assassins and could only be 
killed by a furious man, who threw himself upon him after 





“Maccabees II, iii, 24-29. “Now as he was there present himself with 
his guard about the Treasury, the Lord of Spirits and the Prince of all 
power, caused a great opposition, so that all who presumed to come in with 
him were astonished at the power of God, and fainted and were sore afraid. 
For there appeared to them a horse with a terrible rider upon him, and 
adorned with a very fair covering; and he ran fiercely and smote Heliodoros 
with his fore foot; and it seemed that he that sat upon the horse had complete 
harness of gold. Moreover, two other young men appeared before him, 
notable in strength, excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel, who stood 
by him on either side, and scourged him continually, and gave him many 
sore stripes. And Heliodoros fell suddenly to the ground and was compassed 
with great darkness; but they that were with him took him up and put him 


in a litter. . . . He by the hand of God was cast down, and lay speechless 
without all hope of life.” 
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turning his head to one side. What rendered Jeanne Dare’ 
always victorious was the magic spell of her faith and her 
marvellous boldness. She paralyzed the arms of the men 
that wished to strike her, and the English seriously believed 
her to be a magician or sorceress. In truth, she was a ma- 
gician without knowing it; for she believed herself to act 
in a supernatural manner, whilst she employed an occult 
force, always and universally subject to the same laws. 

The magnetizing magiste should command the natural 
medium, and consequently the astral body which makes our 
soul communicate with our organs. Hecan say to the mate- 
rial body: “sleep!” and to the siderial body: “dream!” Then 
things which are seen change their aspect like visions of 
hashish.° Cagliostro, it is said, possessed this power, and 
aided its action by fumigation and perfumes;‘ but the true 
magnetic power ought to dispense with these auxiliaries, 
which are more or less destructive of the reason and dele- 
terious to health. M. Ragon in his learned work on “Occult 
Masonry,” gives the formula for a series of compounds 
proper to exalt somnambulism. It is doubtless a knowledge 
not to be rejected, but which prudent magistes should be 
very careful not to use. 

The astral light is projected or sent forth upon others 
by look, by voice, by the thumbs, and by the palms of the 
hands. Music is a powerful auxiliary to the voice, and thence 
comes the word enchantment.” No musical instrument is 





"I have read that the name was Jeanne Darc, not d’Arc. It is therefore 
Jeanne, Jane, Johanno; but as she was a peasant there was no such patrician 
surname. It has been sometimes denied that she was burned; but asserted 
that she lived to rear a family at Domremy. A. W. 

“Cannabis Indica, or Indian hemp. The gum of hemp has been employed 
for many centuries as a “witch-herb,” as well as aconite, belladonna, stramo- 
niums, and opium ,to produce visions and enable the spirit or noétic principle 
to leave the body unconscious ,and have communication itself with other 
minds and spirits elsewhere. Trance or ecstasis is of this character. The 
human spirit is believed to take its original form under this condition. Many 
of the conceits of the “Thousand and One Nights” exhibit traces of the hashish 
dream. It is also supposed that the assassins of Mount Lebanon, who were 
followers of the famous Sheik-al-jebel, or Mountain Patriarch, were intoxi- 
cated with hemp when performing their religious, and especially their Thug- 
gish offices. A. W. 

"Many perfumes purify the atmosphere by ozonising it; others narcotise 
the inhaler, or enchant him, as the gaseous emanations from the ground or 


from water, cast the priestesses of Apollo at Delphi and Branchidai into 
ecstatic conditions. A. W. 
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more enchanting than the human voice, but the distant 
sounds by the violin or harmonica can augment its power. 
We thus make ready the subject that we wish to subdue: 
When he is half-asleep, and so enveloped by this charm (or 
song) we extend the hand toward him, and command him 
to sleep or to see, and he obeys in spite of himself. If he 
resisted it would be necessary, while looking fixedly at him, 
to put one thumb upon his forehead between the eyes and 
the other thumb upon his breast while touching him lightly 
with a single and rapid contact: then breathe slowly, respire 
softly a hot breath, and repeat to him in a low voice “sleep,” 


or “see.” 
(To be continued.) 
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